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PATRIOTISM RUN MAD. 
By PERCY WESTCROFT. 


THOSE loving cousins, the French and Italians, are 
quarrelling about the present superiority in opera. The 
facts that some of the performances at Covent Garden 
have been in French and that the operatic language at 
the Chicago Exhibition is to be French, have, by an 
inexplicable process of reasoning, persuaded many of 
our Gallic neighbours that Italian music is down and 
French music up. Delirious journalists see already in 
their wonderful minds French opera dominate the whole 
musical world as Italian opera did in days gone by. 
Their Italian confréres ask: ‘What opera have the 
French produced since Bizet’s Carmen that is likely to 
live?” And again they ask: “Are not most of the 
stock pieces of the Opéra by compatriots of the despised 
Italians and Germans? Have you forgotten the nationality 
of the composers of Guillaume Tell, Aida, Les Hugue- 
nots, L’Africaine, Robert le Diable,and Le Prophéte?” 
The French outdo the ostriches: the latter hide their 
heads in the sand and think themselves unseen; the 
former boycott foreign art, and imagine it to be non- 
existent. Patriotic critics—be they French, Italian, or 
German—should nei deceive themselves, not one of the 
great musical nations ic at present producing or has 
produced for some time any operas that afford occasion 
for enthusiastic congratulation. Those nations which, 
like the Germans and Italians, supplement their scanty 
harvests by loans from their neighbours, act therefore 
wisely ; whereas the French prove themselves foolish 
in ignoring their neighbours’ products, or, what is worse, 
disparaging them without any previous examination. As 
I have said already, no nation has at this moment much 
to boast of in operatic music (that is, as regards quality, 
as regards quantity there is more than enough), but it 
seems to me that it would not be difficult to find, for 
instance, among German operas of late years something 
worthy to be placed by the side of what has been mounted 
during the same period at the Paris Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique. The French reason thus: “We do not per- 
form the operas by contemporary foreign composers, but 
foreign nations perform the operas by our composers ; 
hence foreign music must be bad, and ours excellent and 
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destined to supplant it.” But that is not all. Just 
realise fully the ridiculousness of the situation: Paris, 
the capital of France, the country that pretends to be 
the light of the world and the leader of the nations, 
refuses to hear the works of Wagner, universally admitted, 
by friend and foe, the most powerful dramatic genius of 
this century; and whilst obstinately refusing this, she 
yet quietly accepts the concoctions of native composers 
in which Wagnerism more or less disguised forms a very 
large ingredient. After one of the Paris 7annhiuser 
performances in 1861, Gounod replied to some of his 
friends who ironically spoke of the deau triomphe: “ But, 
gentlemen, pardon me, let us not confound matters! 
You call this a failure? I call it a riot, which is something 
different.” When, three years ago, Lamoureux produced 
Lohengrin, there was again a riot, not in the house, but 
in the streets and in the press. As if this were not dis- 
grace enough for the most polite and most enlightened 
nation in the world, signs'are now not absent that 
prophesy, nay, conjure up, a renewal of these scenes. 
But setting apart operas, do the number of distinguished 
French singers of the present time justify the supposition 
that France will in future hold the position held in the 
past by Italy? The necessity felt by Paris and Brussels 
managers of strengthening their native forces by foreign 
singers shows that this is not so. Which of the artists 
belonging’ to the French stage who sang at Covent 
Garden were the greatest favourites? The Poles Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke and the Australian Miss Melba. 
Something and even a great deal may be said in favour 
of singing each opera in the original language ; the use 
of French in French operas, of Italian in Italian operas 
—as at Covent Garden—would have been defensible if 
only German and especially English operas had been 
treated in the same way. But, strictly speaking, operas 
should be sung in the language ‘of the country where the 
performance takes place—a sine gud non of any vocal 
performance should be that the words are understood. 
Narrow practical, not far-reaching theoretical, reasons 
determined the procedure at Covent Garden. What 
these reasons were may be easily guessed. It is not so 
easy to guess what decided the Chicago Committee. 
No one will say that French is a particularly musical 
language, nor can it be maintained that it is as well 
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understood as English on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Have the interests of the public and of art been sacri- 
ficed to the convenience of previously selected singers ? 
Patriotic as I am, I should be sorry to learn that English 
was to be henceforth the operatic language in France, 
‘Germany, and Italy. Were we to get in this country 
instead of opera in Italian, as we used to have, opera in 
French or opera in German, the difference of our position 
would be that of being in the fire instead of being in the 
frying-pan. Happily, however, we need have no fear of the 
invasion of either French: or German, as little, indeed, as 
of the return of Italian, which the Italians seem to augur 
from the announcement of Signor Lago’s autumn season 
of Italian opera in London. I wish my Continental 
colleagues would try to understand this, and would also 
try—which calls for a much greater effort—to moderate 
somewhat their national vanity, which, after all, is not 

atriotism. In short, Messteurs, Signori, and Herren, 

et us each and all of us do our best, and beware of making 
ourselves ridiculous by thinking, especially by calling, 
ourselves superior to everybody else. 








CHARLES GOUNOD. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


M. Louis PAGNERRE endeavours in his recently pub- 
lished Charles Gounod: Sa vie et ses euvres (a well- 
written volume of 437 pages)* to supply a long-felt want. 
His labour deserves warm recognition ; for, although his 
book is neither a criticism of the life nor of the works of 
the composer, it contains interesting biographical details 
and, more especially, a full review of the master’s artistic 
activity. The fact of Gounod being still among the living 
no doubt imposes certain limitations. Far be it from me 
to advise biographers to ignore this fact : every man of 
feeling cannot but regard vivisection as a very cruel 
practice. Nevertheless, M. Pagnerre might have safely 
extended his research into the life-circumstances, deepened 
, the study of the character, and pronounced more freely 
and independently on the absolute and relative value of 
the various works of his hero. The author himself describes 
his book in the preface as “the result of our researches 
through the reviews, journals, and notices ;” the descrip- 
tion is too modest, but indicates the nature of his account 
of the life and works of Gounod. M. Pagnerre makes his 
intentions still more clear when he says: “‘ We have no 
other pretension than that of placing under the eyes of 
the reader contemporary documents, and to sum up the 
notices which have been published on Gounod. The 
errors which we commit will not be chargeable to us. If 
in the course of our work we recall soine private and 
personal details, we shall do so with all the respect due to 
a man whose musical glory is one of the glories of our 
country.” 

As M. Pagnerre describes his work as a summary of 
contemporary notices, so the present writer may describe 
this article as a summary of the biographer’s book, but 
in saying this I do not wish to make him responsible for 
my own views and comments. 

Charles Gounod had an artistic ancestry—the great- 
grandfather and grandfather were Fourdisseurs ordinaires 
de sa Majesté and had apartments in the Louvre (the duty 
of the Furbisher in Ordinary being to keep in repair the 
King’s arms) ; and his father Francois Louis Gounod 
was a man of talent who began the study of painting, 
along with Carle Vernet, in the studio of Lépicié fils. 
Charles Gounod was born on June 17, 1818. After the 
father’s death, which occurred five years later, the 
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mother, a good musician, took to teaching the piano, 
and it was from her that Charles got the first instruction 
in the art of which he was destined to become so dis- 
tinguished a master. She had, however, no intention to 
make a musician of him, although he showed striking 
talent, was, for instance, at an early age able to distinguish 
uarter tones ; on the contrary, she wished to see him 
p some va into a matter-of-fact and well-to-do notary. 
The boy was sent to the Collége St. Louis, where he 
applied himself successfully to Latin, Greek, and all the 
rest. But his love of music was such that he covered all 
his -text and copy-books with staves and notes, thereby 
drawing upon him a reprimand from the head-master. Un- 
willing as the mother was that her son should follow the 
uncertain artistic career, she had to yield to his ardent 
desire, and allow him to study music seriously. Antoine 
Reicha, the famous theorist and excellent composer, 
became his master, and under his direction Gounod 
prosecuted his musical studies fortwo years, whilst at the 
same time continuing his literary studies at the Collége St. 
Louis. M. Pagnerre recalls the curious fact that the master 
closed his dramatic career with Saffho (in 1822), and his 
pupil opened his with an opera of the same name (in 1851). 
When in 1836, at the age of 18, Gounod had completed 
his literary studies and received the diploma of Bachelier 
és-lettres, he entered the Conservatoire, having as masters 
Halévy for counterpoint and Lesueur for composition. 
The pupil’s opinion of the latter may be gathered from 
the remark that “the medieval frescoes and Byzantine 
mosaics, which have so strange a grandeur, can give an 
idea of the character of the works of Lesueur.” Indeed, 
the influence of this master, of whose compositions he 
speaks with enthusiasm and fragments of which he is 
fond of singing by heart, had undoubtedly not a little to 
do with his leaning to church music. In 1837 Gounod 
competed for the first time for the Grand Prix de Rome, 
but succeeded only in getting the Second Grand Prix ; 
in 1839, however, he at last carried off the Premier 
Grand Prix ‘de Rome, which was awarded to him by 
25 out of 27 votes, the rival candidates being Deldevez, 
Alexis André Roger, A. de Garaudé, and Bazin. The 
test task on this occasion was the composition of a lyric 
scene, Fernand, by Count de Pastoret. 

The Grand Prix de Rome, which secures to the winner 
a pension for four years, carries with it the privilege and 
duty of residing during two years of this period at the 
Villa Medici, the Académie de France in Rome. Whilst 
there Gounod came under the influence of Father 
Lacordaire, the consequence of which was that he had 
thoughts of embracing the ecclesiastical profession. 
“Finding the sojourn at the Villa Medici too noisy,” 
writes M. Pagnerre, “he took refuge in a retreat not 
foreseen by the regulations of the Académie ; he entered 
for some time the Roman seminary in order to prepare 
for the new career, and also to work in peace and quiet- 
ness. A singular nature, made up of art and mysticism ! 
An example, perhaps a unique one, of a laureate of the 
Institute touched by grace, and fluctuating between the 
priesthood and the vocation of a musician. In Rome 
Gounod had, as it were, one. foot in the seminary and 
the other, the right foot, in the world. We shall find 
him again in the same alternative, but the right foot 
always gains the day.” Fanny Hensel, the sister of 
Mendelssohn, met Gounod and had much intercourse 
with him and other inmates of the Villa Medici when in 
1840 she visited Rome with her husband and son. What 
she wrote about him in her letters and diary* is not 





* Die-Familie Mendelssohn, 1829-1847. Nach Briefen und Tagebiichern. 
Von S. Hensel. (The Mendetssohn Family, 1829-1847. After letters and 
diaries. By S. Hensel.) 
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only the best that has been written of the Gounod of that 
time, but the most characteristic that has been written 
of him up to this moment. Here are the most important 
of her remarks and allusions. [April 23.] “In the 
evening some people had announced a visit. I played a 
great deal to scare away the exaui with which some 
English ladies largely infected the company. And when 
they were gone, and only the gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance were still there, I recommenced de plus belle and 
played till midnight. Bousquet [the Grand Prix of 1838] 
and Dugasseau [a painter bursar at the Académie] make 
things difficult’ for me in so far as they never forget 
anything I may have played to them, be it even months 
ago, and only once. It is impossible to have a better 
audience. Hence I write now a great deal; nothing 
spurs me on so much as recognition, whereas blame 
discourages and depresses me. Gounod is passionately 
enchanted with music in a manner I can hardly re- 
member to have seen. My little Venetian piece pleases 
him extraordinarily, further that in B minor which I have 
composed, Felix’s Nibendeleokes) Duet and Capriccio in A 
minor, and above all the Concerto by Bach, which I have 
had to play at least ten times... . . [May2.] In the 
evening I played various things and at last again the Bach 
Concerto, about which the people were to such a degree 
beside themselves, although they had already often heard 
it, that they kissed and pressed my hands, and could 
not at all compose themselves, especially Gounod, who, 
indeed, is terribly vivacious and can never find words to 
express to me what influence I exercise over him, and 
how happy he is with us. The two are very different : 
Bousquet quieter and leaning towards French classicism ; 
Gounod hyper-romantic and passionate—the acquaint- 
ance with German music falls into his house like a bomb- 
shell, so that it causes great damage. . . . [May 8.] 
In the evening came in Magnus [a painter] and our 
Frenchmen, or, as we call them, the three Capricci— 
Bousquet calling himself Caprice en a, Gounod Caprice 
en mi, and Dugasseau Caprice en st bémolle. As usual 
we had much music, talked and laughed much, and 
remained till late together. Bousquet showed me the 
Cantata he had begun, wherein there are very fine 
things. He, I think, will profit by the acquaintance 
with German music, whereas Gounod will be made only 
confused and half mad. The latter seems to me much 
more immature, but I know as yet nothing of his music, 
for a scherzo which he lately played to me and asked 
permission to present to me, | wili not count—it was too 
bad, and I imagine that in it German music is already 
at work. . . . [May 13] In the evening we had the 
Frenchmen, whose portraits Wilhelm {her husband] 
began. This gave rise to much fun. Each who sat was 
allowed to say what I was to play during the time, and 
thus I played almost the whole F7de/io through and 
much else, and at last the C major Sonata by Beethoven. 
Gounod was like one drunk and talked nothing but non- 
sense, and when at last he called out in great enthusiasm: 
‘ Beethoven est un poltsson, the others thought it was 
now time that he should go to bed, and took him away. 
It had again become half past one. . . . {May 20.] Our 
second French musician, Gounod, whom [ should have 
wished to be of the party [to the Villa Wolchonsky], 
because I know few men who can enjoy themselves so 
heartily and happily, fell ill and could not come with 
us. . . . [May 30.] Then came Dugasseau, soon after 
Bousquet, Gounod, and Charlotte [Thygeson]. I was 
very tired and out of humour, and in order not to begin 
to cry I went to the piano, and played the two Allegri 
of the F minor Sonata by Beethoven. Meanwhile 
Wilhelm commenced to put lights on the portraits of 





the three, and I promised Bousquet, if he sat nicely, to 
play him afterwards once more the A//egro of the B flat 
major Sonata. Between Charlotte played a few pieces. 
Hereupon I made good my word, and played the Ad/egro 
in B flat major and two Lieder by Felix, and Gounod 
threw himself just at my feet to beg me to play the 
Adagio when the Bellays and Brunis made their appear- 
ance. [June 2.] Here on this summit [of Monte 
Cavo] Bousquet related to us things which interested us 
very much. We had already several times spoken of 
Gounod, and Bousquet could not blame and pity him 
enough to have missed his share of these beautiful days. 
Then he told us how his comrade had allowed himself to 
be drawn into religious connections, and how, consider- 
ing the weakness of his character, he feared for him 
everything. Father Lacordaire—whose name I had 
already previously often heard from the Frenchmen— 
who this winter had gone at Viterbo through his novitiate 
and taken holy orders [he was originally an advocate at 
Dijon], and now wishes to live for some time at: Rome, in 
order to make the necessary preparations-for the founda- 
tion of a new housé in France, is said to be une téte 
chaude and to have much imagination, and to require 
for his plans especially artists, through whom he hopes 
to produce a greater effect upon the people than through 
the priesthood. Lacordaire has in the course of the 
winter endeavoured to win for his cause also Bousquet 
and Gounod, and the latter, who is very enthusiastic 
[exaltirt] and open to every impression, is said to have 
completely entered into his ideas, so that Bousquet 
thinks he sees how the other will exchange music for the 
cowl. Bousquet himself ceased his visits to Father 
Lacordaire when he perceived the latter’s intentions ; for 
he said he did not believe he had firmness enough to resist 
the extraordinary eloquence of that man. The Associa- 
tion of John the Evangelist in Paris consists entirely of 
young artists who have combined for the purpose of 
cultivating Christian art for the conversion of the worldly, 
without, however, taking any other vow. They have 
asked Father Lacordaire for rules, and Gounod also is 
said to belong to this association. There have been 
this winter in Rome a number of young mén of good 
family, who, in part following formerly other callings, 
have now devoted themselves to the priesthood for the 
purpose of emancipating the world by means of religion. 
All this is very remarkable, especially in view of the 
dreadful materialism and insatiable greed for money 
which now sways a large section of the French. It is 
the reaction against such tendencies in its greatest 
force.” 

After the regulation two years in Italy Gounod had, 
according to the rules of the bursary he held, still to 
travel a year in Germany, where his sojourn in 
Vienna is notable for the performance of a Requiem 
mass by him for voices alone at the church of St. 
Charles on November 2, 1843. About his moves in 
Germany little is known, and one of the most inter- 
esting pieces of information in connection with them has 
been overlooked by M. Pagnerre. ‘‘In the last- days of 
April, 1843,” writes Sebastian Hensel, the author of 7%e 
Mendelssohn Family,“ Gounod came specially to Berlin 
for the purpose of visiting us, and remained till the 15th 
of May. My mother writes about him as follows :—‘ He 
was during this time always here and was received by the 
whole family in the most friendly manner, but saw actually 
nothing of Berlin except our house, our garden, and our 
family, and heard nothing except what 1 played to him, 
however much we urged him to look about him. The 
days with him passed really very pleasantly. We found 
him much developed since Rome; he is exceedingly gifted, 
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possessed of a musical intelligence, of an acuteness and 
correctness of judgment which hardly can go farther, and 
has at the same time the most delicate and tender feeling. 
This vivid intelligence distinguishes him also outside of 
music. For instance, I cannot hear him read German 
without real pleasure, nor help wondering at the talent with 
which he has mastered the spirit of the language. Thus 
he read some scenes from Antigone, and to my great 
surprise understood them. What does not exactly pre- 
judice me against him is the true love and veneration 
which he has for us, and has actually proved by his 
journey to Berlin, as he undertook it solely for the purpose 
of visiting us. His presence was to me a lively musical 
incitement, as I not only played much but also conversed 
much with him on music during the many afternoon 
hours which I passed alune with him, as he remained 
generally with us from mid-day. We have also spoken 
now and then of his future, and I think I was not mistaken 
in representing to him oratorio as the next musical future 
of France; he has also so far entered into this idea as 
to already serjously occupy himself here with the 
libretto: he intends to choose Fudzth. .In short, he has 
shown us in every respect perfect confidence ; andhence the 
exceedingly friendly reception he got from us, and, as I 
recognise with gratitude, from my sister and brother, was 
thoroughly deserved. He has also generally pleased.’ ” 

When on his return to Paris Gounod offered the songs 
he had composed in Rome—ZLe Vadlon, Le Soir, Fésus de 
Nazareth, and Le Printemps—to the publishers, their 
answer was: “ Tris joli/ tres joli! mats cest dun style 
trop élevé. Ca ne se vendrait pas.” This repulse may 
not have a little contributed to the force that impelled him 
to the cultivation of sacred music. The post of organist 
at the chapel of the Missions étrangéres, a dependency of 
the seminary of Foreign Missions in the Rue du Bac, 
was offered him, and he accepted it with the condition 
that he should have a free hand in the arrangement of the 
musical part of the services. “ Vous a lautel, monsieur 
le curé, et moi a lorgue.” In this position Gounod re- 
mained five years, living retired from the world, busy 
with the composers and the composition of sacred music. 
Soon after the assumption of his duties of organist he 
was received as an extern in the seminary and went 
through a course of theology. Reading the Fathers was 
a great pleasure to him, and he annotated them carefully. 
From. what Fétis says of him, and from his portrait and 
title on more than one sacred composition of his published 
at that time, it appears that he wore a cassock and was 
styled abdé/ Indeed, a newspaper announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1846, that “Charles Gounod, Grand Prix of the 
Institut, had just taken holy orders.” |= This was not the 
case, but the erroneous paragraph shows what people 
thought him capable of doing and likely to do. The 
causes that led to his turning his back on the ecclesiastical 
career are unknown, but it is supposed that Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia finally decided him. She made the ac- 
quaintance of some of his compositions, recognised in 
them the genius of the author, pointed out to him where 
his sphere of action lay—namely, in opera—and was 
instrumental in obtaining for him an opportunity for a 
first trial. 

With one exception, the subsequent course of Gounod’s 
life, apart from the production of his works, was by no 
means romantic or in any way strikingly remarkable. He 
married a daughter of Zimmermann, the Conservatoire 
professor, was appointed in May, 1852, and remained till 
December, 1859, director of the Orphéon (2.2., reunion of 
the Paris Communal Schools of Music), became in 1856 
Chevalier, in 1877 Commandeur, and in 1880 Grand 
Officier of the Légion d’Honneur, and was in 1866 elected 





a member of the Institute. The exception I alluded to is 
his stay in this country from 1870 to the spring of 1874— 
his meeting with Mrs. Georgina Weldon, his friendship 
with her and her husband, his residence at their house, 
her management of his affairs, their foundation of 
Gounod’s choir, their concerts in this country, their visit 
in 1872 to Belgium, his departure, the rupture of their. 
friendship, and her lawsuit against him in 1885, which 
ended in his being condemned to pay £10,000 damages. 
M. Pagnerre writes at great length on this episode in the 
French master’s life. I shall not imitate him: partly 
because we have as yet only Mrs. Weldon’s account, and 
partly because the details of the trial and what is known 
of the circumstances will be in the recollection of the 
readers. 

Although there were performed of his in 1837 a scherzo 
from a symphony at an Athénée concert in Paris, in 1838, 
an Agnus Dei (part of a mass composed by pupils ot 
Lesueur’s for the anniversary of his death) at Saint-Roch, 
in Paris, in 1841, a mass for three-part chorus, contralto 
and tenor solo, and orchestra at Saint-Louis des Frangais, 
in Rome, and in 1843 an @ cappella mass at St. Charles, 
in Vienna, Gounod was an obscure musician till 1851, and 
did not become famous till 1859. In the former year a 
criticism in the London A ¢heneum, & propos of four com- 
positions (a Lzbera me, a Sanctus, a Benedictus, and 
Pierre l’Ermite), performed under Hullah’s direction at 
St. Martin’s Hall, and the production of his first opera, 
Sapho, at the Paris Opéra, drew the attention of the 
musical world upon him; and in the latter year Faust 
made its public appearance. No other composer of the 
same rank has ever sustained so many failures as 
Gounod, for succes d’estime are after all failures in which 
the composer loses all except his honour. Gounod’s in- 
strumental music hardly counts, as the larger works (which 
include two symphonies first performed in 1854 and 1855 
under Pasdeloup’s direction at the concerts of the Jeunes 
Artistes) have remained unknown outside his native 
country, and Have even failed to secure for themselves 
places in the repertories of French concert-institu- 
tions; and only a small number of shorter pieces 
have obtained popularity, strictly speaking, no more 
than two—the pianoforte piece, Convoi funcbre d’une 
marionnette, and the Méditation sur le premier Pré- 
lude de Bach, which has been published in various 
arrangements, the one most frequently met with being 
that for violin, piano, and organ (or harmonium). The 
Méditation, written for Zimmermann, was originally 
scored for six voices, principal violin, principal horn, and 
orchestra. After having been repeatedly heard at private 
sotrées it was publicly performed in 1853 at a concert of 
the Jeunes Artistes. Some musicians look down upon 
and sneer at this jew de Blume, as it has been called, and 
“happy thought,” as it might be called. They are 
wrong. The thing is supremely well done, and whatever 
is so done, be it great or little, deserves our respect and 
even our admiration. Among the latest, if not ¢/e latest, 
instrumental compositions which Gounod has given to the 
world are pieces for orchestra and pedal piano which he 
wrote for Mme. Palicot. Gounod has also been-happy in 
some of his songs, none of which has exercised a greater 
power of pleasing than the Sérénade. The numerous 
compositions for male voices I must pass over in silence, 
and of his sacred music I will mention only Zhe Redemp- 
tion and Mors et Vita, written for the Birmingham 
Festivals of 1882 and 1885. They have failed to find 
acceptance on the Continent, and their success in England 
seems to me to some extent fictitious and transient. If 
the supply of oratorios were equal to the demand which 
no doubt exists in this country the public would certainly 
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have shown themselves more fastidious. Nothing is so 
indispensable to an oratorio as purity and unity of style, 
and these Gounod’s oratorios lack. 

But, of course, it is his music for the theatre from 
which Gounod’s fame arose, and on which it rests. 
Setting aside his choruses and orchestral pieces to Pon- 
sard’s tragedy, Ulysse (1852), Ernest Legouvé’s drama, 
Les Deux Retnes de France (1872), and Jules Barbier’s 
drama, Feanne a’ Arc (1873), the series of works he pro- 
duced for the stage runs as follows :—Sapho, grand opera 
in three acts (1851); La Nonne sanglante, grand opera 
in five acts (1854); Le Médecin malgré lui, comic opera 
in three acts (1858, but composed after the next-named 
work) ; aust, opera with spoken dialogue in five acts 
(March 19, 1859); Phélémon et Baucis, opera in three 
acts (1860); La Colombe, comic opera in two acts 
(1860) ; La Reine de Saba, grand opera in four acts 
(1862) ; Mirec//e, opera with spoken dialogue in five 
acts (1864); Roméo et Fuliette, grand opera ‘in five 
acts (1867) ; Cing-Mars, opera with spoken dialogue in 
four acts (1877); Polyeucte, opera in five acts (1878) ; 
and Le 7ribut de Zamora, grand opera in four acts 
(1881). 

Sapho in its original form lived only through six per- 
formances, and neither the reduction to two acts, brought 
out in 1858, nor the remodelling in three acts of 1884 
attracted the public. Nevertheless, whatever its short- 
comings were, the work was poetic in conception. The 
contemporary opinions of the Parisian Philistines and of 
the artists may be illustrated by the following sayings of 
two famous composers. Auber: “Qa manque d’airs.” 
Adolphe Adam: “ Une restauration de antique.” The 
NNonne sanglante showed an advance as a dramatic writer, 
and was also a little more favourably received, as the 
number of performances (11) which it attained indicates. 
Le Médecin malgré luz is highly spoken of by all 
musicians, but neither the first production nor the various 
reprises have drawn large audiences. The many miss 
the vzs comica and cannot appreciate the delicate qualities 
of the music. Mirez//e, too, is a work full of charm and 
poetry that has met with less favour than it deserves. 
La Reine de Saba, Cing-Mars, Polyeucte,and Le Tribut de 
Zamora have, I am afraid, to be registered as unmistak- 
able failures. In fact, there are only two works that can 
be registered as unmistakable successes—namely, Faust 
and Roméo et Fuliette. M. Pagnerre says, “ Faust was in 
France a kind of innovation, of which Roméo et Fuliette is 
but the offshoot and sequence.” In short, it is Fazs¢ that 
places Gounod among the immortals, and not even the 
whole Faust, but the third act (the Garden Scene) of it ; 
elsewhere he is but a mortal, richly endowed and highly 
cultured, no doubt, but still a mortal. By this act he nas 
added to the resources of the art, and in it he shows him- 
self as an originator, thereby raising himself above many 
composers of talent who have written a greater number of 
successful works. The musical expression of the love-mood 
represented there was new and is distinctly differentiated 
from everything of the same kind. To describe the mood 
in words is impossible, at best it can only be indicated— 
it is dreamy, enthusiastic, tender, and sensuous ; to call 
it a mixture of mysticism and voluptuousness is not with- 
out some degree of truth, but too crude a description for 
a thing woven of‘moonlight. M. Pagnerre, in describing 
Gounod in his study, says that there is always something 
feminine about him. Now, this applies at least as much 
to his music where it is most individual and at its best, as 
to his dress. Read also these remarks and note espe- 
cially the words italicised by me: “Sa conversation est 
charmante et persuasive. Le musicien est un causeur 
spirituel et dloguent. Sa physiognomie est mobile, sa voix 





est douce et quand il parle, on dirait de la musique.” 
Charming persuasiveness: and sweet, mellow-toned, unc- 
tuous eloquence are also the characteristics of his musical 
speech. Where he wishes to be strong he is apt to be 
noisy, and where he tries to be terrible he is sure to be 
ugly. Gounod has probably been most influenced first by 
Mendelssohn and afterwards by Schumann, but what he 
has got from them he has thoroughly assimilated. His 
sympathies, however, were not restricted to one or two 
composers: he studied Berlioz assiduously, admires 
Wagner, although he does not think him a spotless lumi- 
nary, regards Mozart’s Don Giovanni as the most perfect 
work, called on one occasion Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony the Bible of Musicians, and wrote that “if the 
works of all the greatest masters—Beethoven’s, Haydn’s, 
and Mozart’s—were annihilated by an unforeseen cata- 
clysm (as those of the painters might be by a conflagra- 
tion) it would be easy to reconstitute all music with Bach. 
Dans le ciel de art, Bach est une nébuleuse qui ne s est 
pas encore condensée.” 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH (continued from page 201). 


IT may be safely asserted that in Sebastian Bach (1685— 
1750) we find these forms perfected, we might say, idealised; 
the peculiar strength, charm, and fascination of Bach’s 
suites, partitas, toccatas, consists in his suffusing these 
forms with an intellectual power, with a genial force, 
which no earlier composer could impart to them. Here 
we find the most profound science combined and amal- 
gamated with the most charming and fascinating, refined, 
and pure art, an achievement up to Bach’s time unaccom- 
plished. This undoubted superiority Bach owes greatly 
to his severe study of the works of some of his contem- 
poraries. It was only with great difficulty that he could 
procure copies of Scarlatti’s, Couperin’s, and Rameau’s 
works ; but by mere energy, by the strength and earnest- 
ness of his will, he overcame every obstacle ; he perused 
and studied with the greatest interest and care the works 
of the Italian and French writers, and estimated their 
value with the greatest impartiality ; he did not copy the 
form, but he penetrated into the sfz7it, the intellectual 
part of the composition, and at last, impressed with its 
essence, he presented the world with those incomparably 
beautiful suites, partitas, preludes and fugues, toccatas,&c., 
which now, more than 140 years after his death, exercise 
the same charm and fascination upon the musician as 
when the venerable Cantor of St. Thomas’ School put 
them on paper. 

In one respect it may be said that the first great 
building of the literature of the clavecin is triumphantly 
completed by Sebastian Bach ; he puts the coping-stone 
to that venerable edifice, to that noble and imposing 
structure. The smaller forms are by him perfected in 
such a degree, that they stand before us as models of 
completeness, of marvellous beauty, of indescribable 
charm. Not only are his works truly admirable and in- 
teresting from an historical point of view, but his writings 
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are likewise so undeniably beautiful and genuine, that, 
in playing them we actually forget our modern modes of 
expression. While we are playing Bach, we never think 
of Weber, of Beethoven, or, to say more accurately, the 
idea how a Weber or a Beethoven would have written 
similar pieces, never enters our head; Bach’s music is so 
thoroughly complete, so undeniably true, such a perfectly 
faithful expression of the spirit of his own time, that our 
entire feeling is engrossed and satisfied with his period 
alone. We are—so to say—carried 140 years back ; we 
forget our modern ways of thinking and feeling, and 
therefore we do not find these works in the least 
“antiquated.” The impression of what we should call 
the “rococo,” the obsolete, in another composer’s works, 
does not strike us in Sebastian Bach. The reason for 
this unique position of Bach’s clavecin works is to be 
found in the more truly musical, more logical manner, 
wherein he works out the figures of his passages ; 
in short, he understands the art of giving to them a 
greater significance, a higher meaning. But this higher 
meaning, resulting as it does from an extraordinarily 
powerful intellectuality, is also a reason why we find in 
many of Bach’s works a mediating, a connecting link with 
our present way of feeling. Another reason for our 
unfailing sympathy with Bach is, that, although we have 
made great progress in technical execution since his 
time, although we may boast of richer means of expression, 
of more powerful instruments—we have actually made 
no progress in point of harmony, or rather harmonisation, 
since the time of Sebastian Bach. It is no unwarrantable 
assertion to declare, that, were we to look carefully 
through all the different works of Bach, we should find 
in them every chord, every progressive harmony, that 
has been written by composers after him; nay, we may 
even go so far as to maintain that some of our present 
composers seek their originality in the same system that 
Bach invented and carried out. With Scarlatti and 
Couperin our feeling is different ; we are at once aware, 
when their works come before us, that we have to do 
with old music, we there encounter something strange, 
cold, and old-fashioned. In their case we feel more 
curiosity than sympathy; they rather excite our historical 
and antiquarian interest than affect our heart. Bach’s 
extraordinary popularity consists also in the fact that he 
is, and will always continue to be, the main source of our 
knowledge of pianoforte playing. 

He has therefore to be studied by every one who is 
desirous to attain a clear, correct, and musician-like 
execution. We thus perceive that we owe to Sebastian 
Bach the consolidation of a freer, more varied, and more 
interesting style ; but although the chief and principal 
basis of this freer style is to be sought in the science, or 
rather the scientific treatment of music, there are still 
restraints and fetters that prevent an entirely free and 
individual treatment. Everything is still looked at more 
or less from an outward or objective point of view ; the 
form, although Bach suffuses it with his individual 
feeling, is still dominant, and is kept intact with an 
almost religious care. Sebastian Bach’s works for 
clavecin are very numerous; he composed six so-called 
“French suites,” six “ English” suites ; suites in A minor 
E flat, and E minor; a fragment of a suite in F minor; 
suite (overture) in the French style ; six partitas ; three 
sonatas, A minor, C, and D minor, a sonata in D; a chro- 
matic fantasia and fugue in D minor ; fantasias and fugues 
in A minor ; B flat (fughetta) ; D (fughetta) ; D, B minor 
(con imitazione) ; toccatas and fugues-E minor ; F sharp 
minor, C minor, D minor, G minor ; a toccata in G; pre- 
’ Judes and fugues, E flat (for the lute or clavecin); F 
(fughetta) ; G (fughetta), A minor; B flat (on the name 





of Bach), A minor, D minor ; (fughetta), E minor ; (ditto), 
A minor; twelve short preludes for beginners; six 
small preludes ; fifteen two-part and fifteen three-part 
“Inventiones” (the last are also called symphonies) ; a 
concerto in the Italian style; sixteen concertos (tran- 
scribed from Padre Antonia Vivaldi’s violin concertos) ; 
an aria con (30) variazioni in G; an aria variata in 
A minor ; a capriccio sopra la lontananza del suo fratello 
dilettissimo, in B fiat; another capriccio in E ; an overture 
in F; four duos, three minuets ; “das wohl-temperirte 
Clavier,” or forty-eight preludes and fugues in all major 
and minor keys ; “das musikalische Opfer,” and “die 
Kunst der Fuge.” The above works are written for one 
clavecin ; in addition to these he left an unusually large 
quantity of chamber and orchestral music. 

Bach’s contemporaries we have to mention Gottlieb 
(Theophilus) A7uffat (1690—1770), who left the very 
important work, “Componimenti musicali per il 
Cembalo,” dedicated to the Emperor Charles VI., 
Vienna, 1727. The entire work has been republished 
by Farrenc in his “ Trésor du Pianiste.” 

Franz Anton Maichelbeck, from Freiburg (Breisgau), 
published 1736, as Op. 1, eight sonatas, with the curious 
title, “ Die auf dem Clavier spielende und das Gehor 
vergniigende Cicilia” (Cacilia playing on the clavecin 
and thus amusing the ear); and, as Op. 2,a method, 
entitled “ Die auf dem Clavier lehrende Cicilia, welche 
guten Unterricht ertheilt ” (Cacilia teaching the clavecin 
in a good manner). 

Gottfried Heinrich Stolzel (1690-1749) wrote an 
“enharmonic” sonata; Carl Heinrich Graun (1701— 
1759) composed twelve concertos (four books); a gigue 
in B flat minor, at present played in concerts, has been 
republished in Augener’s collection of ‘Concert Pro- 
gramme Music.” 

Johann Peter Kellner (1705—1788) wrote the work, 
“ Manipulis musices,” or a handful of amusements for 
the clavecin* (suites), Niirnberg, 1752; another of his 
works is called ‘“ Certamen musicum” (six suites), 
Arnstadt, 1748-49. 

Michael Scheuenstuhl (1705—died ?), published 1736 a 
sonata (engraved by himself) ; two concertos, Nirnberg, 
1738, and ‘“Gemiiths-und Ohrergétzende  Clavier- 
Ubung, bestehend in 6 leichten nach heutigem Gou? 
gesetzten Galantarie Partien, meistens fir Frauenzimmer 
componirt ” (Soul and ear amusing Clavecin exercises, 
consisting of six easy and elegant partitas, composed in 
the daily (present) taste, and mostly intended for ladies.) 

Of much beauty and importance are the clavecin 
works of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach (1710-84), the eldest 
son of Sebastian Bach, of whom the illustrious father 
expected the greatest musical triumphs. Richly gifted, 
an excellent executant on the clavecin and organ, a par- 
ticularly clever scholar and thoroughly well-instructed 
man, he squandered his extraordinary genius—which, 
according to Emanuel Bach, made his father believe 
that he (Friedemann) would supersede him—and led an 
unhappy and dissipated life, which ended under the most 
melancholy circumstances of distress and misery. In 
some of Friedemann Bach’s works (more particularly in 
the Polonaises) we find a forecast of that romantie 
feeling which, in a later period, played a most important 
part in the literature of pianoforte music. He was either 
too idle or too dissipated and careless to commit his 
compositions to paper, and thus we possess not more 
than about fifty ‘or sixty of his works. According to 
Bitter, who wrote a biography of both Friedemann and 
Carl Ph. Emanuel Bach, he composed ten concertos, 
ten fugues, ten sonatas, one suite, seven great and four 
small fantasias, and many polonaises (Chrysander 
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mentions thirty). For a man who died seventy-four 
years old, and who wrote with the greatest facility, this 
number is a surprisingly small one. The student will do 
well to become acquainted with the twelve polonaises, 
with directions as to their proper performance, such as 
the composer taught his pupil Forkel. They are pub- 
lished by Peters (Leipzig). A sonata for two clavecins 
is likewise of great interest, and a solo sonata (Alte 
Meister, No. 24) and four fantasias, edited by C. Banck 
(Leipzig, Kistner), deserve earnest attention. 

Johann Jacob Kiiffner (1710 [1713]—1786), the 
“cimbalist” of Prince Thurn-Taxis of Regensburg 
(Ratisbon), an excellent executant, published as Op. 1 
two sonatas, a collection of short pieces (Paris), a sonata 
for four hands, and ten concertos. 

Of Johann Ludwig Krebs (1713—1780), the favourite 
pupil of Sebastian Bach, we possess in the “ Clavier- 
libung ” (Niirnberg, 1743-49) one suite and six sonatas ; 
six preludes (1740); a suite and overture (1741); a 
concerto (1743) and six suites, Op. 4. Besides these 
works he composed sonatas for the clavecin and flute (or 
violin). The second and sixth partitas (see suites, Op. 4) 
are reprinted in “ Alte Meister,” 11 and 12. Both are of 
rare beauty ; a fugue in F (Alte Clavier Musik I. 5) isa 
most excellent study, deserving recommendation for 
public performance. There is a singular solidity and 
firmness in Krebs’ works, and Sebastian Bach’s predilec- 
tion for his talented pupil is thereby easily explained. 

STEP IV. 

Scharwenka, Xaver. Op. 28. 
book (6386). 

No. 1. A flat. 

. F minor, 


Six Valses. In one 


Noble, brilliant, and vigorous. 
Very expressive, and slightly melan- 


In the manner of a slow German 


No. 4. A major. 
piquancy and charm. 

No. 5. Amajor. Very melodious, and, so to say, con- 
templative. 

No. 6. F major. Full of vigour and determination. 

With regard to variety of expression this book is ad- 


Exceedingly fascinating, fuil of 





mirably suited for teaching. 

Henselt, Adolfh. Op.15. “Spring Song” in A major. 
The exqu'site beauty of the melody, the nobility of the 
harmonies, and the elegance of the accompaniment, make | 
this piece particularly recommendable for,study and sub- | 
sequent performance in the drawing-room. 

Henselt, Adolph. “ Berceuse” (Cradle Song) inG flat. 
This beautiful piece requires the greatest accuracy of per- 
formance ; the melody has to be well sustained, whilst 
the syncopated notes of the accompaniment in the right 
hand must softly and smoothly connect themselves with 
the quavers of the left hand. 

Bach, Sebastian. “Traditions classiques,” arranged 
by E. Pauer. Twelve pieces (8014). 

Nos. 1 and 2. Bourrée in C (major and minor) from the 
third suite. 

3. Minuet in G, from the first suite. 

4 and 5. Gavottes from the sixth suite. 

6. Sarabande from the second suite. 

7 and 8. Bourreés from the fourth suite. 

g. Siciliano from the sixth sonata for flute and 
clavecin. 

1o. Gigue from the first suite. 

11 and 12, Gavottes from the fifth suite. 

The suites are written for violoncello solo. 





Nothing need be said about the perennial beauty of 


these masterly pieces. The transcriptions do nowhere 
interfere with the original or its spirit. 

Handel, G. F. “Traditions classiques,” arranged by 
E. Pauer. Twelve pieces (8154). 

No. 1. Larghetto. 

2. Allegro. 

. Siciliano and 

. Presto from the fifth organ concerto. 
. Gavotte in Cc, 

. Allegro in E minor. 

- Bourrée in G. 

. Allegro in Cc. 

g. Minuetto in B minor. 

1o. Allegro in G minor, from the third organ concerto. 

11. Minuetto in G minor, from the “ Fire Music.” 

12. Andante in G, from the first organ concerto. 

Some of these twelve pieces belong to Step III., but 
the greater part of them require full command over the 
technical execution, and a ready grasp of the intellectual 
part. There can be no doubt that to all who admire 
Hiindel’s works these transcriptions will be welcome. 

Jensen, Adolph. “O, Murm’ring Breezes,” song tran- 
scribed by E. Pauer. Of the beautiful songs composed 
by the too-soon departed, highly talented Jensen, the 
above is perhaps the most admired. The sweetness 
and euphony, the intrinsic charm of the harmonies, and 
the delightful delicacy of the accompaniment—so grace- 
ful and airy—cannot fail to be appreciated; indeed, 
Jensen’s speciality, as a romantic composer who does 
nowhere rely on sentimentality, is well represented in 
this very beautiful song. 

Jensen, Adolph. “A Spring Night,” song transcribed 
by E. Pauer. In this song the character is that of fire, 
energy, even enthusiasm; it is manly and vigorous, and 
as the whole is treated in a more brilliant, grander manner, 
the effect will likewise be more immediate. The chords 
require somewhat big hands, but even smaller hands 
will be able to do justice to this noble song when aided 
by a judicious use of the pedal. 

Liszt, Franz. “ A Dream of Love,” nocturne in A flat. 
Great attention has to be given to a correct, natural, yet 
highly distinct and intelligible enunciation of the melody ; 
the accompaniment, on the other hand, must be played 
with delicacy, and has to rise and fall according to the 
exigencies of the melody—indeed, the pianist has here to 
be at the same time a well-trained singer, possessing a 
mellow and agreeable voice, and an experienced able ac- 
companist. The cadenzas on pages 3 and 6 have to be 
well practised, for they have to be an ornament and not a 
hindrance. The semfre stringendo on page 4 requires 
freedom and great animation. The whole piece is of 
great effect for public performance. 

Mayer, Charles. “Valse-étude” in D flat (“ Celebrated 
Concert Studies,” No. 31). The plan to present a study 
in the form of a valse is a good and practical one; the 
bitter taste of the mechanical part is sweetened by the 
rhythmical charm of the dance measure. Mayer’s pieces 
are distinguished by fluency, melodiousness, and 
elegance, and this “ Valse-étude,” possessing all the just- 
mentioned qualities, will find many friends. Its perform- 
ance requires continued animation, a swift sure finger 
for bringing out the melody, and sufficient strength to 
give the necessary emphasis to the fortissimo passages. 

Mayer, Charles. Op. 76. “‘ Tremolo, air italien ” (* Cele- 
brated Concert Studies,” No. 40). More or less every 
pianist of great excellence hada speciality for which he was 
particularly famous : thus Thalberg’s wonderful arpeggios 
and pearly scales, Dreyschock’s rapid octave passages, 
Willmer’s shake, Liszt’s orchestral treatment of the cham- 
ber-instrument, were themes of universal admiration ; the 
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sreat forte of Charles Mayer was the enormous rapidity 
with which he could repeat notes, a rapidity which pro- 
duced the effect of the tremolando that we hear from 
violinists, violoncellists, and singers. ‘The very celebrated 
Tremolo was in its time the cheval de bataille of the 
eminent virtuoso, and is still now a highly effective piece. 
The theme (called “ air italien”) is broad and bright—the 
following variation of it makes it still richer, whilst the 
tremolando confers on it continuity and sustenance. 
On our present instruments, which more or less possess a 
double escape movement of the hammer, the difficulty 
has been somewhat reduced. 

Rheinberger, Joseph. “Jagdscene” in E. A bright, 
cheerful, and vigorous piece, characteristic of the fresh- 
ness and life which present themselves during the hunt. 
The performance requires elasticity, strict accentuation, 
and striking contrast between the staccato and legato, 
The middle part in A may be taken a little (but very 
little) slower than the first one; indeed, it suggests by 
itself the necessary repose from the hurry and bustle of 
the opening allegro. 

Moszkowskt, Moritz. Valse in A flat. Soon after its 
first appearance, this charming valse had gained the 
great popularity it fully deserves, for it is not only 
elegant and graceful, but also melodious, euphonious, and 
its animation is fully sustained. Without being very 
difficult, it requires certainty of attack and a brilliant, 
correct, and clear execution. 

Henselt, Adolph. “Petite Romance” in B flat minor. 
The only fault ot this piece is its extreme shortness, for 
it consists only of seventeen bars. Like all pieces of the 
lately deceased composer (Henselt died on October roth, 
1889, at Warmbrunn, Silesia), the harmonization is noble, 
distinguished, and elegant, whilst the melody is expressive 
of a slight melancholy. Its proper performance requires 
a strict legato. 

Lachner, Vinzenz. Prelude and Toccata in D minor. Op. 
57 (8210). The character of the Prelude is that of serious- 
ness, pomp, and gravity ; it must be well sustained and 
the time strictly kept ; the Toccata (Allegro vivace) ought 
to retain a certain melodiousness and must never be 
hurried ; Mozart truly said, that “if the passion is not 
in the piece itself, no amount of fast playing will bring it 
into it.” And this maxim applies to Lachner’s Toccata. 
As it has often been played, it has attained a well-deserved 
celebrity and popularity. 

Mayer, Charles. Triolino (5909). This concert study is 
eminently adapted for performance after a slower piece ; 
the figure itself does not offer any great or formidable 
difficulty ; the charming and pleasing melody must be 
moderately loud and singing, any thumping or forcing 
would spoil the effect ; the performer can show excellent 
taste by returning to the melody with a certain amount 
of feeling. The character of the brilliant and highly 
effective piece is that of brightness, animation, and 
genuine—almost dazzling—brilliancy. 

Nicodé, Jean Louis. Op.22. “Ein Liebesleben” (A life 
of love) (8262). Ten musical poems. This beautiful and 
highly interesting collection, so full of romantic feeling, 
belongs to the talented composer’s best creations. Its 
contents are best described by the titles of the various 
pieces and by the impression they cannot fail to make. 

No. 1. “ Erste Begegnung * (First meeting). Modesty, 
bashfulness, and a certain reserve. 

No. 2. “Lied der Sehnsucht” (Ardent longing). Im- 
pression increases, the feeling becomes warmer—a vague 
and undefined languishing and pining. 

No. 3. “ Zwiegespriich” (Dialogue). The confidential 
interchange of thoughts and ideas between sympathetic 





souls gradually becoming more passionate and demon- 
strative. 

No. 4. “ Gliicklich” (Happiness). The weighty word has 
been spoken, and the two congenial souls understand 
each other—“two souls with a single yearning, two 
hearts with the beat of one ”—“ Zwei Seelen, ein Gedanke, 
zwei Herzen und ein Schlag ” (Halm). 

No. 5. “ Unruhe, Zweifel” (Restless love). “ But the 
course of true love never did run smooth.” Doubt and dis- 
quietude disturb the even tenor of the lovers’ way. 

No. 6. ‘‘ Reue” (Repentance). The hard words have 
been spoken, and regrets—all the more bitter because 
unavailing—are expressed. 

No. 7. “Verlust” (Loss). The repentance has come 
too late, and the mournful lover gives vent to his sorrow, 
hardly to be consoled by the reflection that “’Tis better 
to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at all.” 

No. 8. “Erinnerung” (Remembrance) : 

O memory, O memory, 
When all is lost, we fly to thee. 

No. 9. “ Einsam ” (Lonely) : 

He only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary,” 
‘* She cometh not,” he said ; 

He said, ‘‘ I am a-weary, weary, 

I would that I were dead.” 

No. 1o. “Traum und Erwachen” (Dreaming and 
awakening). The dream has been sweet, and its echoes 
still float through the brain and heart of the sorrowing, 
disappointed man. He awakes from the gentle vision, 
and finds himself alone with the dark future. 


(To be continued.) 








WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE one hundred and sixty-seventh meeting of the Three 
Choirs has come and gone, the result to art being a new 
dramatic oratorio, Zhe Repentance of Nineveh ; to the 
charity, a handsome increase of its funds ; and to thou- 
sands of music-lovers a feast of good things that will, in 
many cases, have to last them until the meeting once 
more comes round to Worcester in 1893. Let not those 
who live in busy musical centres smile contemptuously 
on the familiar bill of fare presented to the patrons of this 
Festival ; for the locality it amply sufficed, and better SZ. 
Paul, Elijah, and Messiah, than so many novelties written 
under pressure, only to be heard once, perhaps, and then 
consigned to oblivion. 

Proceedings began with a grand opening service in the 
nave of the Cathedral on Sunday, September 7th, the 
principal musical features of which were Goss’s Te Deum 
in D, and a Jubilate composed expressly for the occasion 
by Mr. Hugh Blair, assistant organist of Worcester 
Cathedral, who conducted the musical part of the service. 
The Very Rev. the Dean (Dr. Gott) preached a suitable 
sermon, and there was an enormous congregation. Mon- 
day was spent in rehearsal, and the Festival opened on 
Tuesday, September 9th, with Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul, 
the vocal principals being Madame Albani, Miss Damian, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Plunkett Greene. It is not 
necessary to say how the first three sang, but Mr. Greene, 
as a festival débutant, claims a word of notice. He has a 
fine voice and has been well taught, but he is a novice in 
oratorio, and began with the bad taste of tampering with 
the text of his part. Otherwise his efforts showed distinct 
promise. On Tuesday evening the programme com- 
prised Zhe Last Night at Bethany, by Mr. C. L. 
Williams, and Parts I. and II. of Zhe Creation. In 
these Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Hirwen Jones, and Mr. 
Brereton, took part. Mr. Williams’s cantata was noticed 
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on the occasion of its production at Gloucester last year. 
It bears repetition, albeit some crudities are thereby 
more perceptible. Mr. Hirwen Jones, another débutant, 
achieved a moderate success in these works, being evi- 
dently too nervous to do himself justice. Wednesday 
morning presented one of those curious programmes only 
to be met with at these festivals, viz. :—Mozart’s Requiem ; 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor ; Spohr’s ‘‘ God, Thou 
art great ;” Bach’s Pastoral Symphony, from the Christ- 
mas Oratorio, and cantata, A Stronghold Sure (Ein’ feste 
Burg) ; and Weber’s Harvest Cantata. Counting the 
“interval of one hour strictly,” the performance lasted 
from half-past eleven in the morning to four o’clock in 
the afternoon. In these works, in addition to artists 
already named, Miss Anna Williams and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son appeared. The whole Requiem was finely performed 
but the Zemfz were almost uniformly too fast. The least 
satisfactory item was Weber’s cantata—not at all in place 
in the cathedral. The choral singing was very fine in 
the first part, but fell off later on. The symphony was 
technically almost perfect, but Mr. Williams did not 
succeed altogether in eliciting the true spirit of the 
music. 

On Wednesday evening there was a concert in the 
Public Hall, when Dr. Hubert Parry’s ode, “ St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” was performed. The Leeds contingent of the 
chorus only took part, and they gave a grand performance, 
arousing the audience to something like enthusiasm. Miss 
Williams and Mr. Mills took the solos. Dr. Parry hada 
great and well-deserved success. A novelty was a con- 
cert overture, “ Froissart,” by Mr. Edward Elgar, a 
Worcester musician. It is a meritorious composition but 
a little too much spun out. The Leeds choir sang a new 
eight-part chorus, “To Morning,” the work of Mr. Charles 
Harford Lloyd, also specially composed for the Festival. 
It is well written and effective, and was well sung under 
Mr. Alfred Broughton’s conductorship. Of the miscel- 
laneous items it is only necessary to refer to the old Irish 
song, “ My Love’s an Arbutus,” sung by Mr. Plunkett 
Greene with such taste and sentiment as to show he 
could do much better work than he did in the cathedral. 

On Thursday morning Dr. J. F. Bridge’s oratorio, Zhe 
Repentance of Nineveh, was produced. The book has 
been compiled by Mr. Joseph Bennett, and is a triumph 
of literary skill, although a very unlikely version of the mis- 
sion of Jonah. I shall not attempt description nor analysis 
of the music, as the work will doubtless soon be heard in 
London. My impression is that it is the best thing Dr. 
Bridge has done. The solos are not remarkable for 
melodic beauty, but they are true to their purpose, and 
both Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd created “ parts” that 
should rank among their best efforts. The choruses are 
well written, with enough evidence of scholarship, and 
yet avoidance of the pedantic ; but the strength of the 
work, to my thinking, lies in the orchestra. Here Dr. 
Bridge shows himself not only a master of tone-colouring, 
but capable of effects deserving the epithet “ original.” 
The storm that eventually compels the repentance of the 
obstinate queen (an invention of Mr. Bennett) is really 
quite out of the conventional groove. The performance 
was remarkably fine under the 4a¢on of the composer. In 
Beethoven’s Exgedi, which followed, Mr. Hirwen Jones 
made a great advance upon his previous essay. Why the 
authorities did not take up the restored Mount of Olives 
can only be accounted for on the ground of timidity, the 
alteration now having no shadow of justification. 

Elijah was given.in the cathedral on Thursday evening, 
before an audience of over three thousand persons. The 
noticeable point was the really fine impersonation of Mr. 
Watkin Mills, whose reading of the part of the Prophet 





excelled all his previcus performances. The Festival 
concluded in the time-honoured manner with Handel’s 
Messiah, the audience being almost as large as on the 
evening before. Mr. Williams conducted the whole 
Festival in a manner that was highly creditable, the vener- 
able organist of Worcester Cathedral, Mr. Done, having 
given up that office, but showing his interest hy under- 
taking the duties of orchestral steward. Mr. Hugh 
Blair, and Mr. G. R. Sinclair the recently appointed 
organist of Hereford Cathedral, gave valuable assistance 
at the organ during the performances, and Mrs. Glover- 
Eaton and Messrs. Smith, Dyson, Ineson, and Millward, 
members of the cathedral choirs, took part in some of 
the concerted music. 

The orchestra was effective as usual, and was led by 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, and the choir was augmented by con- 
tingents from Cardiff and Leeds, and was one of the finest 
heard at a Three Choirs Festival.—S. S. S. 








Cur Magasine of Good Words. 


——— 

NATURE is the art of GoJ.—Sir T. Browne. 

ART is nature concentratec.—Ba/zac. 

THE true work of art is but a shadow of Divine 
perfection.— Michael Ange/o. 

ART is more godlike than science : science discovers, 
art creates.—/ohn Opie. 

DELIGHT in music, the sure symptom of manly tender- 
ness and native elegance of soul.— Walt Whitman. 

Ir may be said that music expresses aspirations that 
words cannot express, and these aspirations may very 
possibly be higher than those we utter verbally.—- 
Hamerton., 

WHAT is music and what does it express? Is it a 
wish, a presentiment, the recollection of a past happiness, 
or, on the contrary, the vision of a future promised to our 
hopes? Finite beings as we are, why does finitude not 
satisfy us, and why, when we are lapped in affluence and 
enjoyment, do a few simple chords heard from afar make 
us tremble and fill our souls with a causeless unrest ?>— 
Scudo. 

A DIRECTOR of a Russian theatre, having by his stingy 
management driven his subscribers to the end of their 
patience, the latter presented him with a silk shirt, ac- 
companying the gift with the explanation that, as his 
lavish expenditure for the purpose of giving them satis- 
faction could only lead to utter destitution, they wished at 
least to prevent him from being left without tae first and 
fundamental item of civilised dress. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


——@~—— 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG, 


ON September 4th, in spite of the hot weather, crowds flocked to 
our theatre in the Augustusplatz to hear a performance of Der 
Freischiitsz. The announcement of entirely new dresses and 
scenery, designed by eminent artists of the day, was the 
attraction on this occasion, rather than the perhaps too familiar 
music—regarded by managers as ‘‘ something to fall back on.” 
Kapellmeister Paur, who conducted, was occasionally ill-advised 
in his ¢emf, and made too frequent use of tempo rubato. Other- 
wise the performance was a good one. The audience were 
never quite in sympathy with the conductor, and remained 
comparatively passive. They came not so much to feast the ear 
as the eye, and in this object. they were not disappointed. The 
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chorus behind the scenes in the Wolf’s Glen left something to be 
desired, and the ¢empi in general were tooslow. The opera lasted 
from half-past six to ten o’clock. Frau Baumann as Agathe and 
Herr Schelper as Caspar were both excellent. Fraulein Mark, a 
newcomer, who takes the place of Fraulein von Artner, is a pretty 
soubrette. She sings and acts with much charm, though her 
acting in the love-scenes was hardly rustic enough, and savoured 
too much of the town. Herr Keller, our new tenor, has a 
pleasant voice and good method, but he was heavily handicapped 
by the slow ¢emfz of Kapellmeister Paur. 

A few days atter this performance of the Fredschiits we had 
a splendid representation of Wagner’s Dée Walkiire, with the 
usual cast: Frau Moran-Olden, Herren Schott, Schelper, 
Wittekopf, &c. We are glad to be able to congratulate Kapell- 
meister Paur on his conducting of this work, after the strictures 
we felt obliged to make regarding his reading of Der Freischiitz. 

The Conservatoire is just now losing one of its most popular 
members, Herr Willy Rehberg, whose name has occasionally 
been favourably noticed in these columns. He is going to settle 
at Genf, his native town. 

The sudden death is announced from Pyrmont of Herr 
Ludwig Deppe, the operatic conductor, of Berlin. Your readers 
will remember the hostile criticism to which his “Five years’ 
conductorship at the Berlin Opera” was the rejoinder. He was 
also conductor of the Silesian Musical Festival. ° 

The first Gewandhaus concert is announced for October 2nd, 
and the examination of new students at the Conservatoire takes 
place on Wednesday, October Ist. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WITH regard to the kind of Ukraine folk-song called 
“ Dumka ” (réverie), it has been said :—“ Hereis a people 
whose sad and plaintive melodies rise like hymns of pain 
towards Heaven. All this music is but a long moan, a 
song of love whose mysterious language reveals itself by 
tears of resignation.” Sigismund Noskowski’s “ Dumka,” 
although slightly tinged with sweet melancholy, has no- 
thing of the unrelieved sombreness of the above-quoted 
characterisation. It is genuinely popular in tone, and in 
form simple, consisting of a first section in A flat major, 
a middle section in E major, and a modification of the 
first as third section. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
@aitions. 


The Ship 0 the Fiend. Orchestral Ballad. (Full Score.) 
By HAMISH MaCCuNN. (Edition No. 7,0012, price 
5s. net.) London: Augener & Co. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. MacCunn’s score makes only now its 

appearance, the work is not a new and untried one; on 

the contrary, it has already been heard repeatedly, and 
has never failed to impress the audience most favourably. 

The tone-poem is based on an old Scotch ballad. 

‘‘O where hae ye been, my lang: lost lover, 
This seven lang years and mair?” 

“‘O I'm come again to seek your love 
An’ the vows that ye did swear.”’ 

She is, however, “anither man’s wife,” and forbids him to 

speak to her of love. But the eight ships of merchandise 

and mariners, the mantles of silk and soft velvet, and the 
rich attire to deck her head, break her resistance, and, 
leaving husband and son, she follows her paramour. 
‘*She hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
When eerie grew the lift above, 
And gurly grew the sea.” 

And then she espies his cloven hoof; the pleasant hills 

disappear ; the mountain of Hell, dreary with frost and 








snow, comes in sight; the clouds grow black, the wind 
grows loud; the snow-white sprites wail out of the roaring 
sea ; and he, striking the mainmast with his hand and the 
foremast with his knee, splits:the gallant ship in twain. 
The effectiveness of the composition lies not in subtlety 
of thought and ingenious elaboration, but in simplicity 
and directness of expression; it lies further in the 


picturesque treatment of a picturesque subject. The tone 
of the orchestral ballad is popular and, moreover, Scotch. 
The character may be described as narrative and descrip- 
tive, and in saying this we bear witness to its trueness to 
what such a work ought to be. Mr. MacCunn seems to 
aim at the realization of the main points, unaffected by 
the allurements of details. Although he knows how to 
be delicate, he prefers to paint with a large brush. After 
sixteen introductory bars in 3 time, of which three are 
Allegro molto and the rest Andante, there follows first an 
Andante ben sostenuto espressivo in (3 ‘thirty-two bars), 
and then a much longer section in 3 time, beginning Poco 
pi moto, but varying in movement as it proceeds. This 
first half of the ballad relates the return of the lover and 
the temptation, and abounds in persuasive bewitching 
melody and seductive sweetness generally, behind which, 
however, makes itself here and there felt a lurking 
weirdness. In the second half, an A//egro in (© time 
(104 bars) and a long Nox troppo vivace in 8, we cannot 
mistake the representation of the fall and judgment, 
which the composer has painted vigorously cox amore, 
and without sparing his colours. There can be no doubt 
that we have here a notable work, and we are sure that 
the same verdict will be given on the 16th of October, 
when “ The Ship o’ the Fiend” is to be performed at one 
of the evening concerts of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Festival. —_——. 


Weber: Album classique pour la jeunesse. Recueil de 
petites piéces des maitres célébres choisies, arrangées 
pour piano d’une maniére facile, et doigtées par E. 
PAUER. Continental fingering. (Edition No. 6,009; 
net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Its relationship to folk-song brings Weber’s music within 
the intellectual and emotional grasp of the young, perhaps 
to a larger extent than that of any other master. The 
truth of this is clearly demonstrated by every piece in the 
volume, although, of course, not with the same force—by 
the Azr original et variation (No. 1); the Air avec deux 
variations from Abbé Vogler’s Castor et Pollux (No. 2) ; 
the fragment from the E flat major Po/acca (No. 3); the 
Minuet from the quintet for clarinet, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello (No. 4); the six songs (No. 5); the Rondo 
(No. 6); the Azr polonais (No. 7); the Javitation a la 
danse (No. 8) ; the Arietta, Torchlight Dance, and March 
from the opera Sz/vana (Nos. 9-11); the song (“ Einsam 
bin icht nicht alleine”), Gipsy Dance and Chorus from 
the music to the play Preciosa (Nos. 12-14); the Aria 
of Max, Avietta of Aennchen, Cavatina of Agathe, 
March and Dance of the Peasants, and Hunting Chorus 
from the Fre¢schiitz (Nos. 15-19); the Eruster Reigen 
(Menuetto serioso), Cavatina of Euryanthe, Finale of the 
first act, and Hunting Chorus from £uryanthe (Nos. 
20-23), Fatima’s Air, “ Arabi,” Mermaid’s Song, Chorus 
and -Ballet, and Duet from Oderon (Nos. 24-27); the 
overture to Adu Hassan (No. 28) ; the March from the 
Concertstiick (No. 29); the six Allemandes (No. 30) ; 
and the six four-handed pieces, Caszonetta, Andante con 
variazioni, Rondo, Menuet, Sonatina, and Rondo. The 
arrangements and facilitations have been made with the 
editor’s well-known skill, and the biographical introduc- 
tion has the pictorial and other pleasing features of those 
of the preceding albums. 
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S. NOSKOWSKIS IMPRESSIONS. 


(Augener’s Edition N° 8274.) 
N° 3. DUMKA. 
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Vier Klavierstiicke (Nos. 2 and 3) componirt von I[GNAZ 
LACHNER. London: Augener & Co. 

“WHAT is in a name?” We begin our notice of the 
second and third of Ignaz Lachner’s four pianoforte 
pieces, Op. 95, with the not quite unknown quotation 
with a view to saving the reader from disappointments. 
No. 2, a jolly Ad/egro ma non troppo in 2, called Nordisch 
(Northern), has nothing Scandinavian about it, but is 
thoroughly Teutonic ; and No. 3, an Adlegretto grazioso, 
called Gondelfahrt (In the Gondola), will not recall to 
those who have been on the Venetian canals and lagoons 
the sensations experienced there. But if the names are 
not particularly appropriate, the things which they name 
cannot but be highly acceptable; for Mordisch and 
Gondelfahrt are unlaboured, fresh, lightsome, and spark- 
ling. —— 

Perles Musicales: Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour 

piano. London: Augener & Co. 

THE word Zerles has played a great part in the titles 
of musical publications ; and it is hardiy necessary to 
remind the reader that it has been lamentably misused. 
In the present case this complaint cannot be made, at 
least, not so far as the series has advanced. No. 2, 
Berceuse by L. Schytte; No. 4, Pécador (No. 2 of Op. 
27) by S. Noskowski; and’ No. 6, Aonologue (No. 3 of 
Op. 27) by the same master—the pieces now before us— 
are capital compositions of their kind, which kind is that 
of Morceaux de Salon. Inthe first we hear a soothing 
melody with an appropriate accompaniment ; boldness 
and piquancy distinguish the second; and the third 
charms by its dreamy, musing character. The publishers 
have taken care that the eyes no less than the ears shall 
be gratified, for the engraving and printing of the music 
are excellent, and the tasteful pale-coloured cover is 
delicious. wemaiecs 


Technical Exercises for the Pianoforte. By E. PAUER. 

(Edition No. 8,329a@, net, 3s.) London: Augener 

& Co. 
THIS is the first part (complete in itself) of what seems 
to be intended to become a publication of large extent, 
and, remembering from whose pen it comes, we may add, 
cannot but be one of great usefulness. Men of Mr. 
Pauer’s experience, power of observation, and pianistic 
and general ability, are to be looked to for satisfactory 
work of this kind. They have, moreover, the authority 
not only to teach the pupils, but even the teachers, 
which is perhaps the most needful teaching. The present 
part is “ The Book of Scales,” and has the following con- 
tents: Major Scales in octaves, tenths (or thirds), and 
sixths ; Major Scales in contrary motion ; Melodic and 
Harmonic Minor Scales in octaves, tenths (or thirds), and 
sixths ; Melodic and Harmonic Minor Scales in contrary 
motion; and Majorand Minor Scales in octaves, tenths, and 
sixths, played without interruption ; Rhythmicised Scales 
(with the accent on the first of every four or three, and 
with the hands entering at different times) ; Chromatic 
Scales in octaves, tenths and sixths ; Chromatic Scales 
in contrary motion ; Major and Melodic and Harmonic 
Minor Scales in double thirds ; Major and Minor Scales 
in double thirds in contrary motion; Major and Minor 
Scales in chords of the sixth (left in thirds and right 
single notes ; or, right in thirds and left single notes) ; 
Major and Minor Scales in double sixths ; Chromatic 
Scales in minor thirds (right hand) and major seconds 
(left hand) ; Chromatic Scales in double minor thirds, 
in double augmented fourths, in diminished fifths (right 
hand) and augmented fourths (left hand), in chords of 
the sixth, in chords of the diminished seventh; and 
in double major sixths ; and Major and Minor Scales in 





double octaves. There has yet to be added that every- 
thing is profusely fingered, and the notes whereon the 
thumb falls mentioned in front of each stave ; and, further, 
that the scales in octaves, tenths, and sixths, are followed 
by series of chords, which determine the key and make 
the student familiar with a variety of forms of extended 
cadences. aceon 


Aus der Kinderwelt (Scenes from Childhood), Charac- 
teristic Pieces for the pianoforte. Op. 96. Books I. 
and II. By A. LozsCHHORN. (Edition No. 8,228 4@ 
and 6, each, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

LOESCHHORN’S Op. 96 is distinguished from Schumann’s 

similar work, the *“Jugendalbum” (Album for the Young), 

by a higher degree of simplicity, the intelligibility and 
playability of the music being considerably greater. The 
pieces are, without exception, exceedingly pretty, and 
their poetry and realism cannot fail to appeal successfully 
to the imagination of the young. The characteristic 


titles may be cited in proof of what we have said: Sun- 
day Morning ; The King of Thule ; The Little Postillion ; 
In the Boat ; The Cuckoo ; Please, please ; The Hunt ; 
Cradle Song; A Little Dance; The Little Soldier; 
Catch me, if you can ; and Good Night. 


Melodic Studies for pianoforte. By J. A. DE ORELLAN:. 
London: Charles Woolhouse. 


THESE twelve melodic studies (two books of six each) 
are interesting and, for the most part, pleasing composi- 
tions, which, at the same time, afford useful material for 
practice. As regards variety of character, matter, and 
form, they leave nothing to be desired—cantadbiles, 
staccatos, arpeggios with an interwoven melody, broken- 
chord figures, and various other things—including a fugi e 
with a concluding chorale—are to be found there. 


Ballkiinge : Zwei Walzer fiir das Pianoforte, comy onirt 
von Cornelius Gurlitt. London : Augener & Ce. 
No. I, entitled C/arissa, is a genuine waltz, easy for the 
mind as well as for the fingers, and full of swing and ge. 
No ingenuities, elaborations, and super-refinements bring 
us to a standstill here; plainness, straightforwardness, 
and heartiness prevail throughout. Let us not omit to 

record that the Aal/klange are Herr Gurlitt’s Op. 170. 


Frithlings-Griisse. 

Op. 318. 

& Co. 
THE pretty Valse zmpromptu, with its coquettish, teasing 
scherzando and ritenuto effects, will be welcomed by the 
composer’s old admirers, and win him some new ones. 
And with these words we wish the “ Spring’s Greetings ” 
bon voyage. —_——— 


Gavotte in E minor for the pianoforte. 

HEAD. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS is a vigorous, spirited Gavotte, with a pretty 
Musette. In the latter the forte and fortissimo open- 
ing of the second part is perhaps a little too preten- 
tious to be quite in keeping with the idyllic surround- 
ings ; but, apart from this slight flaw, the piece is good, 
and may be recommended. 


Valse Impromptu pour pianoforte. 
Par F. KIRCHNER. London: Augener 


By H. WHITE- 


Scénes de Ballet: Deuxiéme Suite d’orchestre. Op. 39. 
Transcription pour deux pianos 4 quatre mains. 
Par E. DEL VALLE DE PAz, (Edition No. 8,649 4; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE second number of Del Valle de Paz’s Scénes de 

Ballet, a Valse lente, is a charming composition, such as 

one likes to play again and again, and to lose one’s self 
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in, that is, to lose one’s self in the dreams it calls up- 
The waving, winging motions, often interwoven, and the 
three-bar rhythm at letter C, shall be the only beautiful 
and interesting details we will point out. But if you have 
two pianos in one room, look out for a second pianist, 
and play the Valse lente forthwith. 


Drei Sticke fiir Violine und Pianoforte. (Op. 28.) Com- 
ponirt von GUSTAV JENSEN. London: Augener & 
Co. 
IN the second of the “ Three Pieces for violin and piano- 
forte,” a Canzona,-Herr Jensen has provided violinists 
with a most grateful task—difficult it is not. How they 
will delight in drawing out the cantilenas, and in dashing 
off the more rapid runs and passages! And all this 
time the pianist is well occupied, for an excellent contra- 
puntist like Herr Jensen knows how to make am ac- 
companiment interesting. When a composer satisfies 
the performers, he generally satisfies also the auditors ; 
this, at any rate, is the case with this no less poetic than 
effective Canzona. —— 


Quatre Danses brillantes (Nos. 1 and 2) pour violon et 
piano par EmiL—E THoMas. London: Augener & 
Co. 
IN this age of violin-playing good easy pieces for the 
favourite instrument are a desideratum, as the supply of 
the article falls still considerably short of the demand. 
Mr. Thomas’s Danses brillantes (Nos. 1 and 2) fulfil the 
conditions required, being both good and easy. With 
regard to easiness, we may state that they can be played 
entirely in the first position, and have, moreover, the 
bowing and fingering carefully indicated. Of the two, a 
Danse lente and a Valse, preference, we imagine, will by 
most be given to the latter. We advise violin teachers 
to make a note of Emile Thomas’s Quatre Danses 
brillantes. 


Fiinf Stiicke im Volkston, Op.102. By R. SCHUMANN, 
(Edition No. 7,583, for violin and piano; net, Is. 
Edition No. 7,751, for violoncello and pianoforte ; 
net, Is. Edition No. 7,645, for viola and piano; net, 
1s) London: Augener & Co. 

SCHUMANN’s five pieces zm Volkston (in the popular 

manner), Op. 102, were originally written for violoncello and 

pianoforte, published for “violoncello (ad /éditum violin) 
and pianoforte,” and also arranged for viola and piano- 
forte. They are real gems, and abound in humour, tender- 
ness, spirit, and playfulness. Nothing can be more diffi- 
cult than to interpret by words the pictures of the soul’s 
life that are enshrined in these lovely tone-poems ; and 
yet nothing can speak more clearly to us than these 
sounds! Thepiecesare: No. 1, Wit Humor (Con umore, 

with the original superscription : Vanitas vanitatum), 2, A 

minor ; No. 2, Langsam (Andante), 2, F major; No. 3, 

Nicht schnell, mit viel Ton zu spielen (not quick, to be 

played with great tone), 8, A minor; No. 4, Nicht zu 

rasch (not too quick), C, D major; and No. 5, Stark und 
markirt (vigorous and well marked), 2, A minor. 


Dance Movements from the works of great masters. By 
F. HERMANN. (Edition No. 7,387 a, 4, and c¢, for 
violin and piano ; each, net, Is.; and Edition No. 
7,151 a, b, and ¢, for string orchestra ; each, net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

PROFESSOR HERMANN opens his Dance Movements 

with a Sarabande from J. S. Bach’s second violin suite in 

B minor (the first two parts are simplified by the omission 

of the double stops, the Doudle remains as it is in the 

original), which is followed by a Scherzo from Hiandel’s G 





minor concerto and Haydn’s Nachtwachter (Watchmen) 
Minuet. Bach is famous for his sarabandes, Haydn un- 
surpassed in the composition of minuets, and, although 
Hiindel’s name is not bound up with the scherzo, he 
shows himself in excellent form. In short, this collection 
promises to become very attractive. The editor's ex- 
perience and reputation speak sufficiently for the satis- 
factory execution of his part of the work. 


Scene de Bal pour le violoncelle avec accompagnement 
du piano. Par W. H. SQUIRE. London ;: Augener 
& Co. 
MR. SQUIRE’S Scene de Bal (a kind of mazurka) cannot 
fail to be a success. The violoncello part is melodious 
throughout, and the melody in the lively sections as well 
as in the more cantadi/e middle section is of a natural 
grace and beauty. The player of the principal part has 
the additional advantage of producing a maximum of 
effect with a minimum of effort, the music lying comfort- 
ably under his fingers. 


Quartet in G major, for two violins, viola, and violoncello. 
By J. A. DE ORELLANA. London: Charles Wool- 
house. 

IN this Quartet we have not a grand and profound speci- 

men of the chamber-music style, but a simple, easy, tune- 

ful, agreeably written composition in the orthodox four- 
movement form, intended for lovers of a lighter fare than 
that provided by the classics and their emulators. 


Overture to “ Aeolus,” for four hands. 
ARTHUR CRUMP. 

IT is difficult to judge of a work written for full orchestra 
with only a four-hand arrangement before one. The only 
expression of opinion upon which, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, we dare to venture is that, performed ac- 
cording to the composer’s original intention, the overture 
will prove effective. If we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. 
Crump is an admirer of Rossini’s overtures, here and there 
it struck us that he had taken him for his model. In 
conclusion, the composer writes a correct style and his 
composition contains undoubtedly good things. Further 
comments we must postpone till we have heard the work 
played by a full band. 


Composed by 


Songs on the River, two-part songs for female voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. By JOHN ACTON. (Edi- 
tion No. 4,059 ¢ and d,; each, net, 3d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IN the two songs before us Mr. Acton continues satisfac- 
torily his series of two-part Songs on the River. No. 3 
(Edition No. 4,059c), “’Neath the willows it is sweet, 
Resting from the noontide heat” is'a pleasing, flowing, 
melodious Azdantino in 2 time; No. 4 (Edition No. 
4,059¢), “Ply your oars in time together,’ an equally 
pleasing, merry, rattling Com dro in 2 time. The true 
duet style, the impartial treatment of the two voices, 
deserves special praise. 


Vocal Dance Tunes; six three-part songs for female voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. By H. HEALE. 
(Edition Nos.4,213 and 4,214; each,net,4d.) London 
Augener & Co. 

THE continuation of the series of three-part Vocal Dance 

Tunes for female voices, of which we last month re- 

viewed the first two, brings a waltz (“ When ‘the merry 

bells ring round”) and a mazurka (“Bird of Night”). 

Both will make friends. 
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“ Slumber Song of the Dwarfs,” three-part song for 
female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, from 
Little Snowdrop. By CARL REINECKE. (Edition 
No. 13,577 ; net, 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

A CHARACTERISTICALLY coloured and vocally and instru- 

mentally effective composition. The nature ofthe colour- 

ing may be gathered from the words :— 
Though the night-winds whistle wild, 
Safely rest, thou royal child ; 
Round thy chamber lightly, lightly, 
Have we drawn our circles rightly, 
That to-night each baneful ray 
From this roof be turned away. 


Annie of Lochroyan, traditional Scotch ballad set to 
music for soprano solo, mixed chorus, and orchestra. 
By ERSKINE ALLON. London: The London Music 
Publishing Company. 
WE confidently draw the attention of choral societies to this 
work (Op. 20) by Erskine Allon. It shows imagination, 
tunefulness, taste, and good musicianship. We have 
gone through it with pleasure, and are convinced that 
others will receive pleasure from it too. Instead of 
analysing Annie of Lochroyan or otherwise discussing it 
in detail, we will confine ourselves to recommending it to 
those it concerns, but do this emphatically, as the 
composer is not so well known as he deserves. In fact, 
many inferior men have their works oftener performed, 
and enjoy a greater reputation. May these words of ours 
have the desired effect ! 


Musical Intervals at Sight. By WILLIAM 
RENDLE. London: Alphonse Cary. 
THE title of this little brochure of 24 pages is misleading: 
we expected a method of singing at sight, and found a 
description of the various intervals. As the discussion 
of the subject is in most theory books too brief for the 
average beginner, a more diffuse treatment has its va/son 
Wétre. Whilst recognizing Mr. Rendle’s commendable 
intentions, we are, however, not always able to agree 
with his statements, and doubt whether the gain in 
clearness is proportionate to the expenditure of space. 
The term “augmented” is applied to intervals, not 
because they are augmentations of intervals of the 
diatonic scale, but because they are larger than major 
intervals. This obvious view of the matter would have 
saved the author from the necessity of employing the 
term “tritone fourth,” and of perpetrating the following 
piece of reasoning : “The augmented fourth can hardly 
be so called ; for, as has been stated, augmented intervals 
are not found i in the diatonic scale, and ‘the tritone fourth 
is found in every scale.” Then what are we to make of 
the astounding remark that “augmented and diminished 
intervals are called chromatic intervals, because they 
occur only in the chromatic scale”? Are there no 
augmented and diminished intervals in the diatonic 
minor scale! ? The author adopts the little used terms 
“ major” and “minor” fourths and fifths instead of “ per- 
fect” and “diminished,” saying that he does not know of 
any reason why fourths and fifths should not be classed 
as major and minor. There are, however, many reasons, 
and we will mention two. All consonant major intervals 
are in the prevailing nomenclature accompanied by con- 
sonant minor intervals, and the inversion of any kind of 
major interval (consonant or dissonant) produces a minor, 
that of a minor a major interval ; whereas in the system 
favoured by Mr. Rendle the accompanying minor of the 
consonant major fourth and fifth is dissonant, and the 
inverted major fourth and fifth are major like their 
originals, and the inverted minor fourth becomes an 


HENRY 





augmented fifth, the minor fifth a tritone fourth. We 
hope these reasons will convince the author that the 
adoption of the terms major and minor will introduce 
into the classification not simplicity, but confusion. 


The Musical Year-Book of the United States. Volume 
VII. Season of 1889-1890. Published and compiled 
by G. H. WILSON, Boston. 

THE “Musical Year-Book of the United States” is now an 
institution, and one which, we trust, will go on flourish- 
ing. It enables us benighted people in the Old World 
to form some notion of what our lively cousins in the New 
are doing in matters of music. The information given 
is classified under the headings: General Record by 
Cities ; Miscellaneous Record ; Music Teachers’ National 
Association; New American Compositions ; American 
Compositions performed abroad; Important New Works ; 
Standard Choral Works—Soloists ; Published American 
Works ; &c. Besides satisfying our curiosity, the Year- 
Book may also teach us some lessons; but we shall 
leave to others the laborious task of drawing from these 
statistics the legitimate morals. ‘The Year-Book pur- 
ports to present a record of music publicly — 
which is compatible with a high standard. The 
indifference of some has prevented the fullest success, 
although each year there are fewer failures to answer my 
inquiries.” Thus writes Mr, Wilson, who, as the follow- 
ing words show, is a practical man: “Less important 
details of the concerts of societies working along similar 
lines appear in some cases and not in others, for the 
reason that local subscriptions to the book make it 
prudent for me to insert them. The private character of 
the enterprise justifies this mutual attitude. I take this 
opportunity to thank those societies who annually send 
me a subscription ; without their co-operation the scope 
of my book would be much reduced. My undertaking is 
in no sense philanthropic ; the Year-Book lives on what 
it earns.” 








@pera and Conrerts. 


+ 

Music scarcely makes her beautiful voice heard in the metropolis 
at this time of year, but there is a goodly promise of works 
to come, and the announcement of the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
which commence on October 11th, will attract lovers of music. 
There will be, as usual, ten concerts before the Christmas holidays, 
and ten afterwards, when the glories of pantomime are over. 
There will be many important works in the programme, 
among them Dvorak’s new Symphony in G, No. 4. An over- 
ture to Antony and Cleopatra, by E. S. Smith, will be a novelty, 
and a Symphony in F minor, by Mr. Edward German, Dr. 
Mackenzie’s incidental music to 7he Bride of Lammermoor, Miss 
Ellicott’s ‘‘ Dramatic Overture,” the ballet music from Ascanzo, 
by M. Saint-Siiens, and last, but by no means least, Goldmark’s 
Merlin. Goldmark will, we venture to. think, be regarded with 
greater favour in this country than he has been in the past. So 
far the chief items in the instrumental department. The works 
in the choral list are important, and will include .Za A/ort 
@ Ophilie, by Berlioz, a composition in which musical merit will 
add to the attraction of novelty, Dr. Parry’s Al/egro and Pen- 
seroso, Mr. McCunn’s Cameronian’s Dream, and the Norwegian 
composer Grieg’s new choral work, Olaf Trygvason, will be sure 
to claim attention, especially as we are promised an improve- 
ment in the choir. It is announced that efforts will be made to 
reach the same standard as that already attained by the orchestra. 
The only weak point in the Crystal Palace Concerts has been the 
occasional inequality of the choir. ‘This is a matter of greater 
moment than has, perhaps, been recognised. Nothing better 
need be told than that Mr. August Manns will continue to con- 
duct the concerts. Many celebrities will appear—vocalists and 
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instrumentalists. Among them are Madame Tavary, Madame 
Valleria, Miss Macintyre, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Henschel, 
MM. Paderewski, Sapellnikoff, Stavenhagen, Hollman, Fanny 
Davies, &c. In fact, amateurs can generally reckon on hearing 
the most celebrated artists at the Palace. 





THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


IF we cannot expect the same attention to be given to the works 
of the great masters in the midst of the hurry and excitement of 
a promenade concert, justice should be done to this kind of 
musical entertainment, and recognition is merited for the service 
done in making fine works known to the musical million. Time 
was when noble symphonies were “sealed books” to the masses ; 
now they comprehend and enjoy them, and the advance in taste 
is seen in the respectful, and sometimes enthusiastic, welcome 
given to masterpieces. Many and varied items are given at 
Covent Garden, and popular vocalists are greeted with the 
greatest warmth. Mr. Sims Reeves has been appearing at these 
concerts, his popular songs being received ‘with the old favour, 
for although Mr. Reeves has lost his former physical power, he 
retains the purity of style that made him famous. Much has been 
said of the unfortunate failure of memory of Miss Annie Grim- 
son, one of the most promising of the Royal College students. 
She broke down in Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto for the 
pianoforte, and caused much regret to her admirers, as her play- 
ing was charming. There has been a perfect craze in favour of 
playing from memory, but at one time the practice was rare, and 
in a merely technical quality there is not really so much to 
admire as some imagine. Many great performers are not gifted 


with remarkable memor‘es, and it should be noted that it is not 
always those who remember the most who play the best. 


THE BLACK ROVER. 


Mr. LusCOMBE SEARELLE, on the 23rd of September, produced 
his opera Zhe Black Kover with som2 success at the Globe 
Theatre. We meet an old friend in the opera, none other than 
“*The Flying Dutchman,” or, at all events, a personage closely 
resembling the hero of one of Wagner’s best works. But the 
scene is laid at Cuba, where a planter has rescued from the 
sea a child clasped in the arms of its dead mother, who 
has been compelled “to walk the plank” into the sea 
by the Black Rover, who has been condemned to wander 
over the ocean until he once more hears the lullaby sung by the 
dying mother to her child. The Rover has concealed a treasure 
in the rocks, and the lover of the heroine, who has grown up to 
womanhood, in digging for this prize awakens the wrath of the 
Rover, who suddenly appears with his phantom ship and 
carries off the heroine and her lover. They are about 
to be treated in the same manner as ‘the heroine’s mother 
when the maiden sings the refrain of the lullaby she had 
learnt as a child. The Rover recalls it at once, and a strange 
transformation takes place; The Phantom Ship falls to pieces 
and the Rover and his crew sink into the stormy waves ; the 
captives, however, float upon the broken fragments of the 
doomed ship, are washed ashore, and all ends happily. The 
work never approaches the fine dramatic effect obtained by 
Wagner, being simply melodramatic, but it would be unfair to 
deny Mr. Searelle some credit as a librettist. In the opera there 
is scarcely any attempt to write dramatic music, but a Scena for 
the Black Rover in the Second Act is melodious and expressive, 
and .several of the melodies are tuneful, and have a romantic 
effect. The scoring is thin, and wanting in the solidity such a 
work demands. Mr. Ludwig, the baritone, was excellent as the 
Rover, singing admirably, and acting in a very picturesque and 
effective manner. Miss Fenton, Miss Chapuy, Mr. John Le Hay, 
and others, exerted themselves successfully ; but the most striking 
_ figure, after Mr. Ludwig, was Mr. Shiel Barry, as a half-crazy 
mariner, who recognises the Rover and defies him in a frantic 
manner. This eccentric character greatly pleased: the audience. 
The opera was, on the whole, favourably received. 


CAPTAIN THERESE. 


LOOKING in at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre a few evenings 
since, I was surprised at the great improvement in the representa- 





tion since the first night, and the new American vocalist, Miss 
Attallie Claire, has already become a favourite with the audience. 
Mr. Joseph Tapley, the tenor, and Mr. Hayden Coffin also sing 
well. But those who expect a successor to Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville or Rip Van Winkle will be somewhat disappointed. There 
is little freshness or originality in the music, but the scoring is 
clever, and throughout the work Mr. Planquette proves himself 
a well-trained musician. 


“THE GRAND NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY” 


is a new venture, working, however, on the old lines. It is under 
the direction of Messrs. Odoardo Barri and John O’Connor, and 
several well-known and popular vocalists take part in the repre- 
sentations, which are of a popular character, the repertoire con- 
sisting of the English operas, and operas in English which have 
been given in the suburbs and the provinces during the last few 
years. The question of the revival of English opera-seria will 
have to wait some time yet for a solution. Meanwhile, the 
popularity of light comic operas appears to be unabated, and the 
profits of Zhe Gondoliers, as shown in the recent unfortunate 
dispute at the Savoy Theatre, prove what results are obtained 
when such works succeed. Soon there will be considerable 
rivalry in this field with the new melodramatic opera Zhe Black 
Rover at the Globe Theatre, and Za Cigale at the Lyric. The 
latter will be produced with remarkable stage effects. Reform 
is very much needed in the ordinary musical performances at our 
theatres. The commonplace waltzes and quadrilles scraped 
between the acts at some of these establishments are a positive 
disgrace at a time when musical culture has so much advanced. 
Mr. Henry Irving, however, and a few of the more intelligent 
managers, are attempting something better, and the new Lyceum 
play has incidental music composed expressly by Dr. Mackenzie. 
Music during the month of September finds audiences mainly at 
the provincial festivals, but we shall be waking up shortly, and one 
of the attractive features will, doubtless, be the venture of Signor 
Lago at the Royal Italian Opera. It promises more ambitious 
works than are usually found in an autumn season. There is a 
hope that we shall have Verdi’s Ove//o,a work which would 
give distinction to the season. J. V. 








Musical Potes. 


—~— 


THE ways of the directors of the Opéra are dark. At 
first we were told they would not produce anything new 
until their difficulties with the Government (with regard 
to the repair and renewal of scenes and costumes) had 
been settled ; then came the announcement that Reyer’s 
Salammbé was in course of being mounted ; and the last 
news is that Massenet’s Mage shall be the first novelty of 
this winter. In the meantime there has been a reprise of 
Véronge de la Nux’ Zaire, and reprises of Reyer’s 
Sigurd and Saint-Saéns’ Ascanio are in contemplation. 
As to the latter opera, we hear that the composer insists 
on changes in the ¢empo of many pieces and.on the 
restoration of some portions omitted at former perform- 
ances. i 

AT the Opéra-Comique the rehearsals have begun of 
Benvenuto, the opera by the librettist Gaston Hirsch and 
the composer Eugéne Diaz; and those of Gustave 
Michiels’ Colombine have been resumed. LEnguerrande, 
the words by Emile Bergerat and Wilder, the music by 
Chapuis, is promised for February. Two short works 
—Amour vengé by M. de Meaupou, and Jour de fete by 
M. Diet—may also see the light some day or other. Still 
more uncertain is the fate of Weckerlin’s Szcz/ien, Louis 
Deffés’ Marchand de Venise, Emile Pessard’s Folies 
amoureuses, Georges Pfeiffer’s Légataire universel, and 
Poise’s Carmosine. 

SAINT-SAENS’ Samson et Dalila has been fixed upon 
for the opening of the Théatre-Lyrique de l’Eden ; along 
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with it will be produced the short opera Le Printemps by 
Alexandre Georges. Bizet’s Jolie Fille de Perth is to 
alternate with Samson et Dalila. Later on will be pro- 
duced Canoby’s La Coupe et les Livres, Reyer’s Statue, 
and the one-act Chanson nouvelle by Jules Bordier. In 
Saint-Saéns’ work Mme. Rosine Block and MM. Talazac 
and Bouhy hold the principal parts. MM. Gabriel Marie 
and Thibaut are the musical conductors. 

THE Odéon, as in former years, cultivates the play 
with incidental music : A/cest¢e, after Euripides, by Alfred 
Gassier, with “ original” choruses and orchestral music 
by Gluck; Roméo et Juliette, after Shakespeare, by 
Georges Lefévre, with music by Berlioz; and Conte 
@ Avril, after Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, by Auguste 
Dorchain, with music by Wilder. 

XAVIER LEROUX has been commissioned to compose 
the incidental music to Cléofdtre, the play written by 
Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau for Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt. He is a pupil of Massenet’s, and was recom- 
mended for the work by his master. There will be only 
four pieces: an Oriental symphony with the accompani- 
ment of harps and citharas ; a ballet; a symphony on 
boats crossing the Nile ; and an invocation to Typhon. 
The orchestra will be placed on the stage. 

M. LaAcaPE has constructed for the Opéra an instru- 
ment called a codonophone. It consists of 25 metal tubes 
(the longest 1.40 metre, the shortest about 0.60),on which 
the player acts by means of a keyboard. M. Gailhard got 
the idea from a child’s toy, and made use of similar tubes 
in the ballet Ze Réve, by Gastinel. Metal tubes had 
already previously been tried for the imitation of bells 
at the Bayreuth Parszfal performances. - M. Lacape’s 
instrument is said to be a complete success. 

THE Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie opened on 
September 4th with Faus?¢, in which Miles. Nuovina and 
Paulain-Archainbaud and MM. Lafarge and Vérin held 
the principal parts. Next came Roméo et Juliette, Carmen, 
and Manon. A reprise of Weber’s Oberon will be welcome; 
but the great event of the season will be the production 
of Wagner’s Szeg/ried. Another work that may be heard 
in the course of the winter is André Massager’s La 
Basoche. Also Verdi’s Otello may be mounted, more 
probably, however, Massenet’s Werther. There is like- 
wise talk of Goetz’s Le Diable 4 la maison (The Taming 
of the Shrew ?). Servais, the conductor of the Wagnerian 
performances, meditates a rearrangement of the orchestra 
conformable with that at Munich. 

THE sixtieth anniversary of Belgian Independence 
brought with it a great deal of music: a cantata, Union 
et Liberté, by Alfred Tilman, performed in presence of the 
King ; a “‘ Hymne patriotique,” by Philippe Flon, in the 
Cercle artistique; a Te Deum (the third part of the 
Tétralogie religieuse), by Peter Benoit, at the church St.- 
Michel et Ste.-Gudule ; a children’s cantata by Huberti 
(sung by 800 children), at the Théitre de la Monnaie. 

THE violinist Paul Viardot has been appointed director 
of the Concerts populaires of Lille. 

LITOLFF has finished a new opera entitled Le Roi Lear, 
The libretto is by Jules Adenis. 

THE Lidge choral society, La Légia, intends to celebrate 
next February the 15oth anniversary of Grétry’s birthday. 

OscAR COMETITANT has _ been travelling through 
Holland in search of the best indigenous compositions, 
which he wants for the programme of a Netherlandish 
concert to be given at Paris by the firm Pleyel for the 
benefit of the Association des Artistes-musiciens. 

THE Berlin Opera-house opened again on the 3Ist of 
August. The first opera was Lohengrin. In the course 
of the first week another of Wagner’s operas was heard— 
Tristan und Isolde, with Malten and Gudehus, of Dresden, 





in the principal parts.—Before that time Miss MacIntyre 
sang with brilliant success at Kroll’s Theatre in 7rova- 
tore, Faust, and Huguenots, satisfying no less the critics 
than the public. She sang in Italian.—Dr. H. Riemann 
gave, on September 28th, an exceedingly interesting 
historical organ recital, at which he played compositions 
from 1524 to the present day.—The pianist, Paderewski, is, 
in the incoming season, expected to make his first appear- 
ance in Berlin.—The Philharmonic concerts, under Biilow’s 
direction, will begin on the 13th of October, and promise 
orchestral compositions by Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Dvorak (4th Symphony), 
Richard Strauss (the symphonic poem “Tod und Ver- 
klirung”), Robert Kahn (serenade), Svendsen (rhapsody), 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Massenet, and Wagner.— 
The Berlin Wagner Society will bring this winter to a hear- 
ing Berlioz’s Faust and Wagner’s “Das Liebesmahl der 
Apostel.” 

LIKE the Berlin Opera-house, those of Stuttgart, Carls- 
ruhe, and Hamburg, opened on the 31st of August, those of 
Munich and Dresden had already opened on the 3ist of 
July. 

THE 2ooth performance of Lohengrin at Vienna, which 
took place on the 18th of August, is worth recording. 

A PROBABLE novelty at the Vienna Court Opera-house is 
Véronge de la Nux’ Zaire. The Leipzig contralto, Mme. 
Stammer, would create the principal part. 

AT Prague Nicolai Solowiew’s opera, Corde/ia, was pro- 
duced at the Landestheater, and had a great success. 
The composer, a professor at the St. Petersburg conserva- 
torium, made good use of the opportunities afforded by 
the dramatic situations of the libretto, an adaptation of 
Sardou’s La Haine. The music is in its melodiousness 
Italian, in its instrumentation Wagnerian. 

SOPHIE MENTER proposes to make this winter a 
concert-tour in Germany. 

THE competition for the two Rubinstein prizes of 5,000 
francs has taken place as announced at St. Petersburg, 
and Nicolai Dubassow of that town and Ferruccio Busoni 
of Helsingfors were the victors—the former getting the 
piano, the latter the composition prize. There were six 
competitors : three Italians (Bayardi, Busoni, and Napo- 
leone Cesi), two Russians (Dubassow and Schor), and one 
American (Fairbanks). Three other candidates could not 
be admitted, as their works did not conform to the con- 
ditions of the programme. The next competition will be 
held in Berlin in 1895, after which follow Vienna in 1900, 
and Paris in 1905. 

THE latest publications by Rubinstein are : “ Deuxiéme 
Akrostichon” (five piano pieces), Op. 114, and an overture 
to Antony and Cleopatra, Op. 116. The composer is said 
to be occupied with a book in which he intends to set 
forth his thoughts on music, musicians, and the cultiva- 
tion of music. 

To illustrate the boundless enthusiasm of the Italians 
for Mascagni, their newly discovered composer, we may 
instance the scenes that took place at Leghorn. At the 
general rehearsal of his Cavalleria rustica, the day 
before the first performance, the crowd collected before 
the Goldoni Theatre rushed in with the invited guests, 
and order could only be restored by calling in the military. 
On the following day half a company of infantry, in 
addition to the police, were stationed at the doors, and 
carabineers stood watch over the reserved seats. 

MME. VALETTA, better known by her maiden name, 
Teresina Tua, has presented her happy husband with 
twins. Both mother and children are well. 

OF Frederico Parisini’s “ Catalogo della Biblioteca del 
Liceo musicale di Bologna” the sixth and last part of the 
first volume has appeared. 
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MLLE. MANSOUROFF, of Geneva, has left to the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein (Society of German 
Musicians) £1,150 for the needy widows and orphans of 
its members. 

AT Pyrmont died suddenly in the night of September 
5—6th, at the age of sixty-one, Ludwig Deppe, of Berlin. 
He was conductor of the Silesian Musical Festivals, for 
a short time conductor at the Berlin Court Opera-house, 
and an esteemed teacher. In this country he has become 
known through Miss Amy Fay’s “ Music Study in Ger- 
many,” of which he is the chief hero. 

THE London correspondent of the Paris Figaro writes 
very hopefully of the projected London season of French 
opera (with Dubois as conductor), from November to the 
end of April: “ With a repertory such as I have under 
my eyes, and which will be that of the future London 


Opéra-Comique, an excellent result may be expected if| 


the works of our great masters are properly mounted.” 

Mr. SIMS REEVES, who is going to give a series of fare- 
well concerts all over the country, appeared on September 
8th at a Covent Garden Promenade Concert. Although 
down only for two, he sang four songs—the old favourites : 
“Come into the Garden, Maud,” “My Pretty Jane,” 
“ The Bay of Biscay,” and “ The Jolly Young Waterman.” 
He was in excellent voice, and the audience was not 
sparing of its applause. 

THE first performance of Merivale’s adaptation of 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, entitled The Master of 
Ravenswood, took place on Saturday, the 20th of Septem- 
ber. The beauty, melodiousness, appropriateness, and 
significance of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s incidental music 
were generally felt. That it is Scotch in character goes 
without saying. The effect of the overture, however, was 
sadly marred by the noise of the audience. 

THE Grand Organ in the Centennial Hall at Sydney 
was, after several postponements, opened on August 11th. 
Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool, gave the performance on 
the occasion, and the Colonial papers speak in the highest 
terms of his playing as also of the organ. 
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IQUARIAN MUSIC. 


The Prices marked are net, No discount. 


For List of Antiquarian Music, see MontHt.y Musica Recorp, Nos. 
225, 226, 228, 231, 232, 234, 235, 236, 237, and also Catalogue of Antiquarian 
Music, to be had gratis. 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 





NEW SONGS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


ELLs |... Bees LS a. 


TWENTY SONGS, 
WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 


88492 FOUR SONGS FOR A TENOR VOICE, Op.1 .. 
1. I See on the Far Horizon (Am fernen Horizonte). 
2. Must I then die now (Jung sterben). ‘ 
3. Lassie with the Rosy Lips (Madchen mit dem rothen 
Miindchen). 
4. Nay, I will never tell it (Vorsatz). 


8849 FOUR SONGS FOR A SOPRANO VOICE. Op. 2 
1. Oh Holy Art (An die Kunst). ; ’ 
2. When two that loved must sever (Wenn zwei von einander 
scheiden). ’ . 
3. Last night as I lay sleeping (Ich hab die Nacht getriiumet). 
4. The Swallow sings his Evening Ditty (Abendfriede). 


8349¢ FOUR SONGS FOR A SOPRANO OR TENOR VOICE. 
Oo . od 


Ip. 3-- on ee +s . . net 1 
1. Eppie Adair (O siiss Vielliebchen !). 
2. O were my love yon lilac fair (O wir’ mein Lieb }), 
3. Slumber Song (Schlaf, du liebes Kind). ? 
4. Love Confessed (Dass du mich liebst, das wusst’ ich), 


8849 ae | SONGS FOR A SOPRANO OR TENOR VOICE. 
oe oe eo oe ee ee ee net 1 
I. io Old Story (Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen). 
2. The True Kiss (Sie sagen wohl ein Kuss sei Scherz). 
3. Spring Night (Friihlingsnacht). 
4. Greetings (Sag, ich liess sie griissen), 
8849¢g FOUR SONGS FOR BARITONE OR MEZZO- 
SOPRANO. Op. 6 sa es es = net & 
1. Mill Wheel (Das Mithlrad). < 
2. Joy after Storm (Nach dem Gewitter). 
3. There came a Frost in the Spring (Kein Gliick noch Stern), 
4. The Three Lovers (Der Wirthin Téchterlein), 
FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
Sleep, my heart's delight (Schlaf, du liebes Kind), Slumber 
Song. Op. 3, No. 3. : : 
No. rin F; No. 2in& flat; No. 3in pb; No. 4inc,each 4 
Two Songs, with Violin Obbligato. Op. 8 :— 
1. To the Evening Star (An den Abendstern) .. oo oe 8 
2. Soft! Roving Wind! (Still, lieber Wind) 4—- 


® No fewer than 20 songs, disposed in five books, by Mr. Emil Kreuz, 
the clever viola player, are issued by the same firm. In these it is 
agreeable to observe that the composer’s mood becomes brighter as he goes 
on, and that the influence of the ‘ Weltschmerz,’ which is a sign of so much 
youthful work of promise, is gradually cast off. Even in the first book, the 
composer's ‘Op. 1,’ great originality is shown, and such a song as ‘ Jung 
sterben,’ translated as ‘ Must I then die now?’ is a proof of the earnestness 
of intention which marks a thorough musician. In the selection of his 
words Mr. Kreuz has not always been very fortunate: thus in the second 
book a setting of ‘An die Musik,’ though containing passages worthy of 
attention, cannot produce its full impression because of Schubert’s immortal 
setting of the same words. ‘ Abendfriede,’ in this book, is very effective, 
though it is a song which players will like better than singers. The ‘ Slumber 
Song,’ in the third book, is perhaps the best of the whole series ; its subject 
is beautifully smooth, and though it is not very easy to sing, it is not un- 
grateful. If it were not for Schumann's ‘ Friihlingsnacht,’ the setting of the 
same words in the fourth volume would deserve unqualified praise for its 
careful attention to the meaning of the poem, and its note of genuine passion. 
The song that follows this, ‘Greetings,’ is extremely pretty, and has the naive 
grace of a‘folk-song. ‘The Millwheel’ is most effective of the last series ; the 
setting of the plaintive ‘ Der Wirthin Téchterlein’ is well conceived, but the 
three different varieties of love felt for the dead maiden by the students are not 
differentiated clearly enough. As a whole, however, the songs deserve 
attention, for they show very decided talent, if not actual genius.”— 
The Times, July 21st, 1890. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 
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Augener's Edition, No. 8847. 


PASTORALTIA. 


10 Songs; the Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp, the Music by 


EMIL KREUZ. 


Op. ro, in 2 Books, each, net, 1s. 


Book I.—1. As Phyllis Wended. 
2. If Thou wert Asked. 
3. Tell me, Colin. 
4. A Shepherdess once Wandered. 
No. 82474. Book II.—s. Robin’s Lament. 
6. Gentle Shepherd, 
7. The Wooing Day. 
8. A Summer’s Morning. 
g.. Proud Janet. 
10. Which is most fair? 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


No. 8847a. 
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AUGENER’S 
Educational Catalogue 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


CONTAINING 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, EXERCISES, STUDIES, 
AND 
ELEMENTARY WORKS 
DESIGNED FOR TEACHING PURPOSES. 


PuBLISHED BY 
AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 
86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., 
ScHoo, DEPARTMENT. 
Only West End Branch Establishment at 
FOUBERT’S PLACE, W., LONDON. 


I, 


BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING.—Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of ‘difficulty in Clementi’s 
tst Sonatina in c :— 


Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 
the Pupil) within the omg of five notes. seit 
only used; no rests... ow eee 


Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to sim semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... . « eve 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
different value, Airs and Melodies eth the Treble clef 
only) ae pe 


040 


Part IV. Daily Santon, 


14 ougeuaangs Facen Airs an 
llelodies - eco oe 


Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, Pieces, &c., 
leading up to the “om of foramen of pemmroute 1st 
Sonatinainc ... ‘ ove °o 4 


London: AUGENER & CO., ends Street and Foubert’s Place. 





NEW CATALOGUE. 
INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE WORKS BY 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Arranged in progressive order in such a manner that the degree of 
difficulty of each piece can be seen at a glance, 
CONTAINING ‘— 

PREPARATORY STAGE. (Quite ELementary.) 

A.—Pianoforte Solos (in Treble Clef only). 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Treble Cief a ) 
C.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Bass Clef only.) 
FIRST STEP. (Very Easy.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s Sonatina No, 1, in C mayor. 
A.—Pianoforte Solos. 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. 
SECOND STEP. (Easy.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty aaa 30 8% Op. ia No. 2, Sonata in G major (Pauer’s 
Edition, No. 29). 
A.—Pianoforte Solos. 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. 
C.—Pianoforte, Six hands. 


THIRD STEP. (Moperatety Dirricutt.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven's Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. 


FOURTH STEP. (Dirricutr.) 
About the degree ot Beethoven's Sonata in C (Waldstein, Op. 53), 


Leoden: AUGENER & co., 


School Department, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
ts Foubert's Place, W. 





Co SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by 


H. HEALE :— Net. 
s. d. 
ee § ° 


6793@ Book I., with Songs by Reinecke, Kiicken, Weber, Concone, 
&e. Contents : :—The Stave, Clefs, &c. The Natural Scale. 
The Notes, Time. Exercises on Time :—Simple Duple Time ; 
Simple Triple Time; Simple Quadruple Time; Compound 
Duple Time ; Compound Triple Time ; Compound Quadruple 
Time ; Syncopation ; Triplets I 

6703 Book Ii. Major Scales :—Exercises, "Solfeggi, and Songs, by 
Abt, Gurlitt, Reinecke, &c., in all Major Keys, 1 part .. oe 

6793° Book III. Minor Scales : :—Exercises, Solfeggi, and "Songs, 
by Beethoven, Concone, Mendelssohn, Schubert, &c., in all 
Minor Keys, 1 part 

67934 Book IV. Intervals, Chromatic Scale: . —Exercises, Solfeggi, 
and Songs, by Kucken, Reissiger, &c., in 2 parts. Exercises, 
Solfeggi, Rounds, and Songs, by Abt, Hayes, Heale, Rossini, 
Weber, &c., in 3 parts. Rounds and Rasen v: Purcell, 
Gounod, Heale, &c., in 4 parts... eee 


No. 
6793 Complete... “te wu Sia 
Or in Single. Books: 


“‘ The attention of class teachers is due to H. Heale’s ‘Class-singing School,’ which 
abounds in graduated exercises and pieces for practice, From the same author we have 

* Twelve Two- -part Songs,’ Herbert F. Sharpe also contributing a similar set. Molique’s 
‘Sacred Songs,’ for one, two, and three voices, will be welcome in many a singing home. 
They are expressive and musicianly to a rare extent, Reinecke’s ‘Children’s Songs’ 
are sufficiently rec d by the P s repute as a writer of juvenile pieces.”"— 
Dai’y Telegraph, December 12, 1888, 


London: 





et & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 


and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, w. 





NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 


First Step. 


Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
in C major; 10 Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs inc major (Treble 
clef only). 


Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 


Book III. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Melodious Pieces; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 


Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
i ae ; 8 National Airs in c major and a minor (introducing the Bass 
clef). 
Second Step. 
Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Velocity ; Six Easy Pieces 
7 jis. Bach Volkmann, and Reinecke ; ; Old “Dances by Corelli 
an S. B 


Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann ; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 
Book VII. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 


and Gurlitt ; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair ; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 
Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Boox IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 

Book X. Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel ; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 


Fourth Step. 
Book XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 
Book XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 


Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 
Price 4s. each Book. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and only West End 
Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 

The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The Scales, 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and Pieces in c 
major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G 
major, # minor, F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, 
and E major, and D minor, Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the 
major and minor scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s.; bound in boards 6s. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London, 
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COUNTERPOINT: 


Strict and Free. 


BY 


EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &ce. 


Bound, net, 5s. 


‘¢In noticing Mr. Prout's treatise on harmony, we said that it 
was one of the most important works on the theory of music 
which have appeared for many years, and similar remarks will 
apply to the volume now before us. Controversy has recently 
sprung up among musicians as to the value of study in what is 
called ‘strict’ counterpoint. Its opponents maintain, not 
without some show of reason, that the mastery of rules which 
are antiquated and are never observed in actual composition is a 
lamentable waste of time. Mr. Prout appears in defence of the 
old methods, and a more suitable champion could not be desired. 
No one would describe Mr. Prout as a musical pedant. A 
zealous admirer. of Handel, he was one of the first English 
musicians who recognized the genius not only of Wagner, but of 
Brahms and other exemplars of the latest developments in 
musical art. His arguments in favour of the retention of strict 
counterpoint as a valuable branch of study are, therefore, certain 
to receive respectful attention. The following extract will in- 
dicate the nature of his views :— 

‘Strict counterpoint is only a means to an end. Just as a 
student of the pianoforte practises technical exercises for the hand, 
frequently in peculiar and cramped positions such as he will 
seldom, if ever, meet with in the pieces he will play later, in order 
to acquire freedom in the muscles of the fingers, so the student of 
composition learns to work in the first instance under apparently 
arbitrary restrictions, in order that he may be able to use his freedom 
judiciously when the restrictions areremoved. ‘There is no instance 
of any composer having attained the highest eminence without pre- 
viously submitting himself to this course of discipline.’ 

** To follow the book through all the ramifications of the 
science, which are dealt with in the most minute and compre- 
hensive manner, is of course impossible. Enough that almost 
every available progression is described and classified under the 
headings of ‘good,’ ‘possible,’ and ‘bad,’ and that the 
reasons why one is good, another possible, and a third bad, are 
given with scrupulous exactness. It is said that the study of 
harmony and counterpoint should proceed side by side, and that 
as soon as the student has mastered triads and their inversions, 
he should begin elementary counterpoint. . .With this we cordially 
agree. The portion of the work dealing with free counterpoint 
cannot fail to prove especially valuable to learners. This is a 
branch of the subject which has been generally neglected by 
theorists, although its practical utility is, of course, immense. 
Here Mr. Prout recommences his extracts from the works of the 
great masters which form such an important feature of his 
harmony treatise. ‘The subjects of double counterpoint, 
canon, and fugue are not dealt with in the present 
work, but they will be fully treated in subsequent 
volumes of, perhaps, the most practical series of text- 
books on the subject of musical theory ever placed 
before the public.” — Zhe Atheneum, August 9th, 1890. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
only West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
Fe NIECKS.—A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Elements of Music. 





Bound, net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
London. 





Third Edition. 


HARMONY: 


Its Theory and Practice. 


EBENEZER PROUT, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 


Bound, net, 5s. 
(The First Edition was sold in Three Months.) 


‘* In a review of the present kind we cannot offer critical re- 
marks upon the subject as presented by the accomplished author. 
Such a task would require the space of a long article. Nor can 
we consider the objections which theorists have raised against 
certain of Mr, Prout’s principles and statements. Enough here 
that every chapter has its contents laid out with the utmost clear- 
ness and fortified by examples from great masters, which show an 
exceptionally wide range of reading and observation. With re- 
gard to disputed matters, it may be said that the student who 
masters Mr. Prout’s book will be in a very good condition to 
judge for himself.” — Zhe Daily Telegraph, January 4th, 1890. 

‘*T have before me one of the best treatises upon the theory of 
music that I have as yet comeacross. This is Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s 
new work on ‘ Harmony,’ which has just been published by 
Messrs. Augener and Co. Harmony and melody are the twa 
essentials of music. They are twin sisters, equally necessary one 
to the other, and cannot be separated. This may easily be tested 
by playing the simplest of tunes without accompaniment, when 
the attendant harmonies will be sure to suggest themselves to any 
moderately musical mind. To those who take more than a 
superficial interest in music, the study of harmony presents 
attractions of a most absorbing kind. In many of the books 
that have hitherto been published upon this engrossing subject, 
the prevailing fault has been a certain dryness which has tended 
to repel the neophyte, and a narrow-minded pedantry which has 
revoited the independent spirit of the progressist. To make his 
subject interesting should evidently be the first object of a writer, 
who, failing this, will inevitably find his labours doomed to a 
speedy and well-merited oblivion. It is impossible to take up 
Mr. Prout’s work without at once perceiving that he does not 
intend to proceed in a cut-and-dry manner, or to serve up the 
old examples that have done duty in so many previous cases. 
The key-note of the theoretical system followed in this volume 
may be taken in the following extracts from the preface :—‘ The 
principle must surely be wrong which places the rules of an early 
stage of musical development above the inspirations of genius! 
Haydn, when asked according to what rule he had introduced a 
certain harmony, replied that ‘‘ the rules were all his obedient 
humble servants” ; and when we find that in our own time 
Wagner, or Brahms, or Dvorak breaks some old rule given in 
old text-books, there is, to say the least of it, a very strong pre- 
sumption, not that the composer is wrong, but that the rule needs 
modifying. In other ‘words, practice must precede theory.” 
What could be truer or more rational than the above? As 
Wagner has well observed, ‘the empire of harmony has neither 
beginning nor end,’ and the attempts of old-fashioned theorists to 
cripple the efforts of genius have only resulted in their own dis- 
comfiture. Not by any means the least important feature in this 
book is the abundance of examples culled from the works of the 
great masters, and intended to illustrate the observance, or 
frequently the breach, of certain rules. The author urges the 
importance of students proceeding steadily and deliberately with 
their studies, and lays down the following excellent motto for 
the learner: * One thing at a time, and that done thoroughly.’ 
I cannot recommend a better book on the subject to any intend- 
ing student.”— Vanity Fair, October 5th, 1889. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street. 





AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 9201. 
R. RIEMANN’S CATECHISM OF MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS (Gutpe To INstkuMENTATION). Net, 2s, 


AuG=INER & Co., 86, Newgate om, E.C., and 1, Fouberts’s Place, W., 
Ondon, 
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pPSTERS EDITION: NOVELTIES. 


READY ON OCTOBER 3rd. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
4229a,GRIEG. Op. 52. Klavierstiicke nach eignen Lieder. 


2 Books each 
2514 LISZT. Lose, Himmel, meine Seele _... * al 
22254, 6 MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 48. 2 Etudes de Concert. 2 Books 


each 
764x SALON-ALBUM. Vol, XVII. 
(Grieg, Moszkowski, Ssharwenka) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
2515a,2R. FUCHS. Op. 48. Traumbilder. 2 Books 


2 PIANOS, 4 HANDS. 


2494 GRIEG. Op. 51. Fantasie in Form von Variationen tiber 
eine norwegische Volksweise : pa a 


VIOLIN SO.O. 


2316 CASORTI. Techn‘cs of the Bow... 


TWO VIOLINS. 


2518a,5KALLIWODA. Op. 70, Op. 116. Duos. 
25194, 5MAZAS. Op. 40. Duos brillants. 2 Books 
2528 Op. 46. Duos faciles wine 
2529 Op. 62. Duos progressifs .. 
2521a,b—— Op. 70. Petits Duos. 
2522a,6—— Op. 71. Duos pierce My 
1085d, ¢ PLEYEL. Op. 23, Op. 24. 


2 Books each 

... @ach 
each 
each 
each 


2 Books .. 
2 Books... 
Duos. 2 Books 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


DANCLA. Op. 58, Op. 59, Op. 66. 2 Morceaux de Salon 
GRIEG. Op. 46. Peer Gynt-Suite (Sitt - 
MOSZKOWSKI-SARASATE, Guitarre 


2517 
2193 
2529 


VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO. 


BEETHOVEN. 3 Duos fiir Clarinette und Fagott, settee 
fiir Violine und Violoncell (Hermann) _... 


SONGS. 


BEETHOVEN. 12 Schottische Lieder (Terzette, Duette 
und Soli) with Piano, Violin, and Visloncello or Piano 
solo (Friedlander) Pe 

2435 GRIEG. Op. 49. 6 Lieder mit Klavierbegleitung (deutsch, 

danisch 

Dein Rath ist wohl gut. Lied mit Klavierbegleitung 

(deutsch, franzOsisch, englisch) hoch und tief eac! 

2525 SPOHR. 3 Lieder fiir mittlere Stimme mit Klavierbegleitung 

(Tinie, Die Rose, Mir ist als miisst’ ich dir wa: 
sagen) .. én 

2525 —— Op. 154. 6 Gesi inge mit Violine und Klavier 


2524 


2454a,6 


FULL SCORES AND VOCAL SCORES. 
DEGREEF. Ba'lad fo: String Orchestra :— 


Full Score ey i <i as 
String parts: Violin I. and Sh haa "Cello, = 


ass . cha 

GRIEG. Op. 30. Album far M: iionerges ‘ang. 12 Chore for Male 

oices and Baritone Solo :— 

Full Score ane ase 

—* and II., Bass “f. and II. : parts ach 

Op. 3 Bergzauber (Der Bergentriickte) fiir. halien, 
Pn 2 al eon. und 2 Hiner :— 

Full Score * 

Vocal Score (Z. ‘& ( Ry 

Violin I. and II. , Viol a, V’ cello, Bass, Hora.I. and u 


SCHUBERT, F. Tantum reo, for Solo, Quartet, 
rchestra. (Lazin) 
Full Score (published for the first time) ... 
Vocal Score (Latin) .. ; 
Soprano, Alco, Tenor, and Basso 
Violin I. and II., Viola, Bassi 
Wind Instruments. Compl: te : a 
—— Offertorium for ‘enor Sol», Chorus, and Orchestra :— 
2513 Score (published for the first time) : 
2511 ocal Score (Latin) 
ao Parts : Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Basso 
Violin 1. and II., Viola, V’cello, and Bass 
Wind Instruments, Complete 
SCHUMANN, R. Complete (21) Gesiinge fiir Mannerchor :— 
2527 Full Score i ’ 
‘Tenor I. and 1k, Basso I. and Il.. 


2492 


24*o 
249 


ach 
Chorus, eo 


2512 
2510 “ 
each 
each 


each 
each 


each 


Sots AGENTs— 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London ; 
and to be had of all Music-Sellers in Town and Country. 





Will be Performed at Norwich Festival on 16th inst. 


THE SHIP O’ THE FIEND. 


ORCHESTRAL BALLAD BY 
HAMISH MACCUNN. 


zoo1a Full Orchestral Score .. oo 
8371 Pianoforte Duet Arrangement by Marmaduke Basten ‘a 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


net 
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S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS 
IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 

8272 DEUX DANSES POLONAISES (Cracovienne were ~~ 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis aia net 
IMAGES. 6,Morceaux caractéristiques. 
Cah. I. (A l'improviste, Picador, pA lif 
Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) .. 
“IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques Op. 29. (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 


6275 CHANSONS EI DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31 net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 85, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
ts Foubert’s Place, Ww. 


Ons 27:— 
82734 
82736 
8274 


net 
net 





FOLIO EDITIONS. 


PERLES MUSICALES 


Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour le Piano, 


S. NOSKOWSKI. Mazurka. Op. 23, No. 2 

L. SCHYTTE. Berceuse eee 

E. DEL VALLE DE PAZ. Serenatelle alla weet olare. 

Nag «. 

Ss. NOSKOWSKI. oe Op. 27. 

L. SCHYTTE. En Aval (Den Fluss see 

S. NOSKOWSKI, Monologue. sg 27; meas ee 

AUGENER & CO., 8*, Newgate S 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


Ny. } i ty “Ny. 
CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES 
8vo. 
Lately Published in Augener's Edition. 
= FRANZ. The Magic Well. A Pastoral Cantata for 
Treble Voices; the Words adie Edward Oxenford :— 
Score Vocal... ba 
Book of Words oe oun 
BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower (Queen. ” Cant: ita for 
Female Voices, Soli and Chorus, wit Piauoforte Accom- 
paniment. Vocal Score ... ‘ a oe ea 
9062@ Book of Words a ae me ps “ ia we 
go63 DIEHL, LOUIS.  Slumberetta. A Musical Charade f>- 
Treble or Mixed Voices, with Pi: anoforte ae en. 
Vocal Score ... ‘ & bi 
Book of Words 
— The Quarrel of the Flowers. A Mu i ical Recit: al; the 
Words by the Rev. G. S. Hodges, B.A. 
GODFREY, PERCY. The Vale of Plows. A Danced 
Idyl for Female Voices, Soli and Chorus, and Pianoforte . 
HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for Fensle 
Voizes (Soli and Chorus), with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival. A Fairy Kin- 
dergarten Cantata for Juvenile Performers, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. Vocal Score ... ‘ — 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
I, Foubert’s Place, W 


Op. 66, 


London : treet, E.C., and 





9033 
90334 M 
go62 


90634 
9064 


London : 





ye. PSALM, composed by HAMISH MAC- 


CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 
Price 1s. net. 


Metuven, Simpson, & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 
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OVELTIES. NOUVEAUTES. 
(Nova). 
October rst, 1890. Le rer Octobre, 1890. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 
Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). — s. a. 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E, CEuvreschoisies. Deuxiéme 
Série :— 
No. 19. Air de Ballet. Op. 9. No.1... oo 3 
20. Belle de jour. Valse. Op, 23. No.4. 3 — 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS.  Ballklinge. Zwei 
Walzer. Op. 170:— 
No. 1, Clarissa 3- 
2. Cornelia 3— 
KIRCHNER, F. Intermezzo. ‘Ons 321 3- 
LACHNER, IGNAZ. Vier Klavierstiicke. Op 95°— 
No. 1. An der Quelle : 3— 
2. Nordisch 3- 
3. Gondelfahrt 3— 
4. Freude... oo 3— 
LOESCHHORN, A. Aus our ‘Kinderweit. “eames 
from Childhood. Characteristic Pieces :— 
82282, 5 Op. 96. Books I. and II., each... net 1 — 
8228c, d Op. 100. Books I. and II., each net I — 
6247 MOSCHELES, I. Twelve Grand Characteristic 
—* Op. - Revised and — by E. 
Paue .. Cnet 3 — 
6275 NOSKOWERI: s. Chageens et s Deke cracoviennes, 
Op: gt .:. é net 2— 
8334 PFEIFFER, G. Sania. “Femelle: nneeeiiie. Op. 
113 * net I — 
PIANOFORTE DUET (a 4 mains). 
8571 MACCUNN, HAMISH._ The Ship o’ the Fiend. 
Orchestral Ballad. — ~ Marmaduke 
Barton ... kon . net a2 6 
8639 VOLKMANN, R. Visegrid. ‘Twelve Musical Poems. 
Op. 21, Oblong ove oo net 2 6 
2 Pianos, 4 Hands. 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. _ Scénes de Ballet. 
Deuxiéme Suite d’Orchestre. Op. 39:— 
86494 No. 1. Bohémienne ‘i net I — 
86495 2. Valse lente... “a net I — 
8649¢ 3. Cortége net I — 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HERMANN, F. Dance Movements from the Works 
of Great Masters. Arranged :— 
73874 PIERRE MONSIGNY. Rigaudon from ‘‘ La Reine 
de Golconde” net 1 — 
7387e W. A. Mozart. Minuet from the Divertimento 
BED evs net 1 — 
7387f BEETHOVEN. “Allegretto from ‘Die Geschipfe 
des Prometheus” ... net I — 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Drei Stiicke. Op. 28 :— 
Be. 1. Alla Marcia ... ra eve 4— 
. Canzona 4—- 
3. = Saseemen ae ‘tp wee “- = 
LACHNER, IGNAZ, Trois Morceaux de Salon. 
Op. 93:— 
7511a Nocturne net I — 
75116 Tarantelle net I — 
7511C Danse des matelots — net I — 
THOMAS, EMILE. Quatre Danses helionens — 
No. 1. Danse lente ... : 3- 
2. Valse ... 4— 
3. Polka ... 3- 





Novelties (continued). 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


HERMANN, F. Dance Movements from the Works 
of Great Masters. Arranged for String Or- , 
chestra :-— 

PIERRE MONSIGNY. 
de Golconde” 
W. A. Mozart. 


hd. 


7151d Rigaudon from ‘‘ La Reine 
: net I 
Minuet from the Divertimento 
imp ... net I 

BEETHOVEN. “Allegretto from “Die Geschépfe 
des Prometheus” net I 
LACHNER, IGNAZ. Senutina in A deans for 2 
Violins. Op. 96 cos §=— UR 
zoora MACCUNN, HAMISH. The ‘Ship ¢ o’ the Fiend. 
Orchestral Ballad, Full Score a we s 

SQUIRE, W. H. Menuet od le ne avec 
accompagnement du Piano . ae wo => 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
ACTON, JOHN. Songs on the River, Vocal duets for 
female voices with pianoforte accompaniment :— 
Mid the Waterlilies. ‘‘ Bright as stars upon the 
river’ ° ne a as. » OOS 
Homeward Bound. ‘“When the day is 
waning” sive net -- 3 
DIEHL, LOUIS. The inane. of the Flowers. A 
musical recital (in costume); the words by the 
Rev. G. S. Hodges, B.A. i ME £4 
HEALE, H. Vocal Dance Tunes. "Six three-part 
songs for female voices, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment :— 
All hail to thee, thou First of May. Polonaise net 
O Flowers of Spring. ‘Tarantella ... net 
REINECKE, C. Nine Children’s Songs (after Volks- 
lieder.) Op, 210. The words by E. M. Tra- 
quair ... os ne ae gto, net xr 6 


715le 
715if 


5621 


4059¢ 
4050f 


9064 


4215 
4216 


8891 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


RIEMANN, DR. H. Catechism of Musical Instru- 
ments (Guide to Instrumentation) net 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—-AUGENER, LONDON. 
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